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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

A S the Senate has resolved to lay the Extradition Treaty over 

until December, there will be plenty of time for the consid- 
eration of the merits of the measure. Next to the clause which 
may enable the surrender of dynamiters, that which provides that 
no extradited person shall be liable to prosecution for any other 
offence than that for which he was surrendered, excites the most 
unfavorable comment. But nothing is more certain than that the 
British government will agree to no extension of the treaty of 
1842 which does not contain this provision. After her experience 
in the case of the Lawrence brothers, England will not let her 
smugglers run the risk of our revenue laws when we have some 
other grounds for demanding them. We should have much pre- 
ferred to hold our hands free in this matter, and to have kept sur- 
rendered criminals open for trial for any offence not political. 
But as we cannot secure the surrender of embezzlers witheut giv- 
ing up this, we think the concession worth making. 

We are disappointed to see that many Irish-Americans con- 
tinue their opposition to the dynamite clause. Do they really re- 
gard that article as one of the resources of political agitation ? 
And are they ready to give their enemies an excuse for associating 
the cause of Ireland with wholesale murder in London ? 


THE Nemesis which attended the admission of Texas into the 
Union has not ceased to follow us. That act cost us one unjust 
war with Mexico, and then a war for the preservation of the 
Union from the attempt of Texas and other States to break it up. 
It now is not unlikely to plunge us into a quarrel with Mexico, in- 
volving the serious risk of yet another war. The hostile feeling 
between the border people on both sides intensifies, and indeed 
largely gives rise to the quarrel, and this hostility isin great part 
an inheritance of the days of ‘‘the Alamo.” The case of Cutting, 
which we alluded to briefly a week ago, is the first feature in the 
present complication, and the official explanation sent to Congress 
on Monday, by Secretary Bayard, puts a somewhat different face 
upon it. The Mexican authorities hold Cutting, and propose to 
try him, for an act committed on the American side of the Rio 
Grande,—i. e., ublishing there an article deemed libelous and 
criminal in Mexico. Mr. Bayard is careful to state that “ no alle- 
gation of its circulation in Mexico by Mr. Cutting is made, and in- 
deed, no such circulation was practicable or even possible, because 
the arrest was summarily made on the same day of the publica- 
tion in the English language in Texas, on the coming of the al- 
leged writer or publisher into Mexico,” and the case therefore re- 
solves itself, as Mr. Bayard remarks, into a conflict of law more 
profound than the literal differences of corresponding statutes, for 
it raises an international issue of very serious proportions. If 
Mexico is to have the right to lay hands on Americans who may 
come over the border, and to deal with them in her semi-bar- 
barous fashion for something they have done in the United States, 
it is evident that trouble will continually flow from that source. 
As the letter of the Secretary to Congress states it: 


“The present case may constitute a precedent fraught with the most se- 
rious results. The alleged offense may be—and undoubtedly in the present 
case is—within the United States held to be a misdemeanor, not of high 
grade, but in Mexico may be associated with penal results of the gravest 
character. An act may be created by a Mexican statute an offense of high 
grade which in the United States would not be punishable in any degree. 
The safety of our citizens and all others lawfully within our jurisdiction 
would be greatly impaired, if not wholly destroyed, by admitting the power 
of a foreign State to define offenses and apply penalties to acts committed 
within the jurisdiction of the United States. The United States and the 
States composing this Union contain the only forum for the trial of offenses 
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against their laws, and to concede the jurisdiction of Mexico over Cutting’s 
case, as it is stated in Consul Brigham’s report, would be to substitute the ju- 
risdiction and law of Mexico for those of the United States over offenses 
committed solely within the United States by a citizen of the United States.”’ 





THE other case that occasions trouble is that of a man named 
Arresures, who, without any formal proceedings of extradition, 
was seized by a Texas sheriff and handed over the border to a 
Mexican official, the personal enemy of Arresures, and then was 
murdered. Our consul at Piedras Negras, regarding the surren- 
der of Arresures as illegal and informal, had demanded his return 
to our jurisdiction, but this was refused. The case certainly is an 
outrageous one, but it involves the Texan officials for kidnapping 
the man about as much it does the Mexican officer,—who is 
represented to be almost an outlaw himself,—for procuring his 
murder. 

In both cases, however, there is a real element of seriousness, 
and in the first one, a further trouble is that the Mexican federal 
government, feeling itself weak and unsettled, fears to insist 
strongly on the acquiescence of the State authorities, who hold 
Cutting, in its view of the propriety of a peaceful surrender. 


THE President has done well in selecting Mr. G. A. Jenks, of 
this state, for the office of Solicitor-General. Mr. Jenks was the 
Assistant-Secretary of the Interior, until his collisions with 
“Gen.” Sparks of the Land-Office made his place unpleasant. 
He now comes back to the public service as the occupant of a 
much higher position and one much better remunerated. Those 
who know him intimately speak with enthusiasm of his character 
and his abilities. He certainly is much better suited for his place 
than any Southerner who has been named could be, and he is a 
happy exception to the rule of this Administration that its legal 
business is to be entrusted to Southern lawyers. We are glad to 
know that the selection gives no comfort to the Bell Telephone 
Ring. The new Solicitor-General owns no Pan-Electric stock, 
but he has no belief in the right of the Bell monopoly to charge 
the people of these United States for the use of Philip Reis’s in- 
vention. cadateteaieeni 

THE newspapers are discussing the relations existing between 
the President and his party. The greatest frankness is shown by 
some Democratic organs in expressing their entire disappointment 
with the results of the Administration thus far; and the criticisms 
are of a kind that does not bode well for future harmony. A 
Democratic Congressman writes to the New York Herald to the 
effect that Mr. Cleveland is a man of small capacity and suspicious 
nature, who cannot realize that dissent from his own opinions on 
great questions may be consistent with entire conscientiousness. 
He evidently gives voice to the dissent of the West from the 
President’s attitude on the great questions of money and finance. 
But this Congressman has no right whatever to find fault. He 
and his friends selected Mr. Cleveland knowing exactly what his 
record and his mental attitude on such matters were. His veto of 
the bill to reduce the hours of labor on the street railroads of 
New York defined his position on questions of political economy. 
His entire sympathy with the Wall Street element in the state he 
was governing was no secret from anybody. And what was there 
in his acts or his public utterances which gave any reason to re- 
gard him as a man of large mind or generous tolerance? We do 
not say that Mr. Blaine would have suited this Western Congress- 
man any better; probably he would not. But the Democratic 
party was not shut up to Mr. Cleveland, and it selected him as 
its candidate knowing that his strength lay in just the things 
which are now complained of. He was taken because he would 
please New York, and he will be taken again for the same reason 
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in 1888, and this Congressman will be shouting for his re-election, 
as hard as he did for his election. 

We see no reason to believe that Mr, Cleveland’s chances of a 
re-election have been weakened by what has happened since his 
accession to power. They ought to have been so by his treatment 
of the Civil Service Reform. But Mugwumps show that they are 
determined to believe in him and to support him, whatever he 
We do not know of a man or a news- 
With the 


may do or leave undone. 
paper that has ceased to support him on that account. 


average voter he is distinctly stronger in that he is now a married 


man with a likeable wife. Besides this, the fear of some great 
financial crash from the accession of the Democratic party to 
power has ceased, although in fact nothing but the Republican 
control of the Senate has made that impossible; and if they lose 
that hold and do not gain the House, all the worst fears of 1884 
may be realized. All these things will be remembered us ele- 
ments of availability when the next Democratic Convention 
meets. Will the Republicans have the good sense to remember 
them also? 

THE President has signed the Oleomargarine bill, but has ac- 
companied his approval with a somewhat extended expression of 
his views on the subject, pointing out certain details which he thinks 
ought to be made more exact. In regard to the main question, he 
takes the particular view which gave the measure its strength in 
Congress, and is likely to be held by people generally, that imita- 
tion butter, sold as butter, is a fraud, and that a law which will 
strip it of its disguise and make it appear what it really is cannot 
be far out of the way. In other words, if people prefer to buy col- 
ored beef suet or hog’s lard and call it butter, very well, but let it 
stand on its own merits, and not assume the garb of an honest 
product. The tax oftwo centsa pound is, of course, trivial, and will 
make no great difference to the profit of the manufacturers, but it 
will enable the fraudulent article to besorted out and identified, so 
that the public may intelligently buy it or leave it. And some of 
the dealers appear to have seen this pretty quickly, one of them 
being reported as admitting that ‘“ Oleomargarine will now sell as 
such, and not as butter, at an enormous profit.”’ 


SINCE our comments upon the surplus resolution were pre- 
pared, a week ago, the Senate has acted upon it, adopting certain 
important modifications, and it has now been dealt with by a com- 
mittee of conference. Two of the amendments of the Senate 
stand. The first allows the Secretary of the Treasury the discre- 
tion of postponing the redemption of bonds out of the surplus, 
whenever there may be in his judgment “ any extraordinary emer- 
gency not now existing;” and the other permits him to keep a 
“ working balance ” of $20,000,000, in addition to the hundred mil- 
lions. The third of the Senate’s amendments is dropped by the 
conference committee; it provided for the payment of the trade 
dollars, and was tacked on by Senator Sewell, who, watchful of the 
interests of his constituents, seized the opportunity of trying once 
more to secure this just measure. The provision, of course, met 
with especial opposition from the friends of the gold standard. It 
was said that trade dollars are in no sense coins of the United 
States, but only silver tokens issued for use in Eastern Asia, and 
that they have got into the hands of a lot of speculators, who 
bought them up in the hope of makinga profit. Buta silver piece 
issued by the national mint, bearing the national insignia, and des- 
ignated on its face by the term “ dollar,” is a coin of the United 
States in a very conclusive sense. And for a brief period these 
coins were formally recognized as a part of the national currency, 
a recognition which never should have been withdrawn. As for 
their being held by speculators, that is the stock argument of re- 
pudiators the world over, and has been used in this country by 
every advocate of repudiation from the time of the Continental 
currency to this present. Nor would “speculators ’—if there are 
any—have been able to accumulate great quantities of these dol- 
lars at a profit, if it had not been for the scare got up by the anti- 
Silver faction, with the aid of the Post-Office and the Treasury. 
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As to the main features of the resolution, upon which the two 
Houses have now agreed, they are simply the original proposal 
modified. The amendments of the Senate make the amount ne- 
cessary to be accumulated before redemption begins $130,000,000, 
instead of $110,000,000, and gives the Secretary the right to decide 
when there is an ‘extraordinary emergency not now exist- 
ing.” This is something weaker, but leaves the principle un- 
changed. It was the fervent hope of its opponents, however, that 
the House would stumble at the amendments. The New York 
newspapers labored to show that they took all the force out of the 
resolution, and to this end they misquoted the clause giving. the 
President, (or, as now, the Secretary), discretion, as though that 
discretion were absolute. But the amended resolution gives Mr. 
Manning no discretion in the matter, unless the state of affairs 
should change very materially. After the passage of this resolu- 
tion the Secretary will at once be obliged to begin the redemption 
of bonds, at the rate of $10,000,000 a month, and to continue this 
until the surplus shall be reduced to $130,000,000 at the utmost, 
unless the real,—and not imaginary,—‘ extraordinary emergen- 
cy ” should supervene. 

The very large majority by which the resolution passed the 
Senate, (the opponents being, in fact, friends of the original reso- 
lution, dissatistied by the amendments), showed the common 
sense of the country on this subject, just as the House vote had 
done. When Senators were obliged to look the question squarely 
in the face, they saw that it must be met in such a way as to satis- 
fy the people and not merely please certain local interests. 


Mr. RICHARD GREENFELL, formerly President of the Bank of 
England and still one of the directors, takes our own newspapers 
and those of London to task for describing the Morrison resolu- 
tion as a measure of repudiation. He insists that we have never 
promised to pay our debts in anything but the current coin of the 
nation, and have given no pledge of gold payments. He points 
out the fact that the East Indian debt is payable in silver, and that 
this doctrine that such payment is unlawful because of the depre- 
ciation of that metal is one fraught with danger for Anglo-Indian 
finance. All this is true; and yet it is most unfortunate that we 
should be paying any part of our public or private obligations in 
a metal whose value is fluctuating as that of silver is, or as that of 
gold is. It is not one metal but both which are in an unfortunate 
position. The growing difference in value between the two is 
probably due as much to the appreciation in the value of gold as 
to the depreciation in that of silver. So much has gold advanced 
in value that the sum in gold which our debt represents to-day 
would buy larger amounts of any staple article than would the 
amount of our debt in gold at the close of the war. All our efforts 
at paying off the debt have not reduced its amount, if we measure 
that amount in wheat, or cotton, or iron, or copper, at gold val- 
ues. 

Hence the need of some such action as Mr. Evarts forshadows 
in his resolution asking for international negotiations to restore a 
normal relation between the two precious metals. It is true that 
this failed last year, when India was thought to be getting on very 
nicely and when the Liberals were in power in England. But the 
recent heavy fall in price of silver must have alarmed the rulers 
of India; and probably Lord Salisbury’s government will be more 
ready to open the question than was that of Mr. Gladstone. 


Wirth the aid of six Republicans the Democrats of the Senate 
have confirmed Mr. Morris Thomas in the office of Indian Com- 
missioner. The man’s record isa thoroughly bad one, as was 
shown by the Baltimore Civil Service Reform Association when he 
was nominated. He has been guilty of the worst political offences, 
the stuffing of ballot-boxes with his own hands being one. He has 
not been able to meet these charges, and his defeat by the Senate 
was expected as a measure of propriety. But the rule of sena- 
torial courtesy seems to have carried him through. If he had been 
from any Republican State, the opposition of the senators from 
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that State would have sufficed. He enjoys the hearty support 
of Senator Gorman, who has made himself responsible for more 
bad appointments than any other man in the Senate. 

This confirmation is the more serious as Mr. Thomas has 
given evidence already of his utter unfitness for the very important 
place he is given. During the interval between his nomination 
and his confirmation he has disheartened the friends of the In- 
dian and demoralized this branch of the public service by the re- 
moval of many of the most trusted Indian Agents, and by the 
appointment of entirely inexperienced and frequently untrust- 
warthy men in their place. Much that had been secured by years 
of effort on the part of the Indian Rights Association seems likely 
to be sacrificed by this Administration to the demands of partisans 
for office. Much even of the work done by Gen. Grant in revolu- 
tionizing the service so as to make it no longer a shuttlecock of 
party managers, has been undone for the first time since the Demo- 
crats came into power. 


ON motion of Mr. Hoar the Senate has appointed a confer- 
ence committee to discuss and report on the feasibility of holding 
an international exhibition at Washington in 1889. As New York 
has failed so signally in its attempts to carry out this idea, and as 
Philadelphia has done its share for a generation at least, the pro- 
posal to take the national capital for the purpose seems reasonable 
enough. But Mr. Hawley is quite right in his fear that an exhi- 
bition held in Washington will be costly to the national govern- 
ment. The city has not the independent and wealthy interests 
which bore the burden and made the sacrifices of 1876. It has in- 
deed no industry but polities, and no wealth but that which comes 
of holding office under the national government, or from the influx 
of residents interested in the government. If therefore something 
inexpensive and yet respectable is wanted, any place in America 
would do better than Washington. 


Mr. Hoar has done no more than his duty in calling the at- 
tention of the Senate to the duty of passing the National Inquest 
bill before adjournment. That bill was reported last April by the 
judiciary committee. It applies such poor remedy as the Consti- 
tution permits to one of the most crying iniquities which disgrace 
this country. It provides that whenever three citizens in any dis- 
trict make oath that a murder has been perpetrated from motives 
of race or party, the national courts shall hold an inquest upon 
the facts. It prescribes no punishment, for the nation has no power 
to punish, even though the murdered man may have lost his life 
for discharging a duty it imposed upon him as a citizen or a voter. 
It sets no sectional limit to its own operation : Maine comes within 
its scope equally with Mississippi. It makes no distinction as re- 
gards race: the white, the red and the black man are equally to 
be asked after. It merely proposes to let in daylight and fix the 
responsibility. 

But every Southern Senator feels that his section is impeached, 
and Mr. Hoar is charged with “ waving the bloody shirt.” Then 
let it wave! If there be not respect enough for human life and 
personal liberty to secure this action, we have fallen low indeed. 


THE bill for additional ships for the navy has been passed by 
both Houses, after being amended by the Senate to forbid the pur- 
chase of armor and other materials abroad. It is true that Great 
Britain, amid much grumbling from the midland counties, bought 
in Belgium the steel plates for some of her iron-clads. But that 
was more than ten years ago, and under D’Israeli’s government. 
The enemy of the Peelites rather enjoyed that chance to make the 
Free Traders take their own medicine, and to buy in the cheapest 
market. No such purchase would be permitted now, so great is 
the advance of Protectionist feeling, even in England. And what 
England would not do in the direction of bestowing government 
patronage on foreign manufacturers, we are not going to do. We 
far more need the power to make such armor than we need the 
armor itself. And solong as we purchase it abroad, we never will 
develop that power. The national defence consists far more in 
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the possession of workshops which can furnish iron-clads, than in 
any number of iron-clads themselves. 


THE River and Harbor bill has had a narrow escape from de- 
feat through disagreements between House and Senate, in which 
the House had the better case. But at last an agreement was 
reached by which the appropriations were fixed at a total of $14,- 
473,900, or about $670,000 less than the sum voted by the House in 
the first place. The Mississippi gets two millions, with the pro- 
viso that none of it shall go to the construction of levees to pre- 
vent overflows. Sandy Hook gets its three-quarters of a million, 
to be spent according to the judgment of the Secretary of War. 
The appropriations for the construction of canals in the North- 
west are omitted, as they ought to be. The bill is thus distinctly 
better after conference than as it passed either House. It is too 
much to say that it contains no jobs, forthe method of its prepa- 
ration makes it impossible to be sure that they do not find their 
way into it. But the sum voted is not in excess of what this coun- 
try should spend for the maintenance and improvement of its nat- 
ural water-ways, and in both branches of Congress there was at 
least an honest effort on the part of many members to keep jobs 
out of it. None the less it will be spoken of as a job, and the 
President will get credit with some people if he veto it. 


A JOINT-RESOLUTION has passed Congress and been signed by 
the President for an investigation into the system of convict labor 
which prevails in most of our States. Of course it is the gross 
abuse of Southern convicts in the chain-gang system which has led 
to this action. But it might be as well for the commission to look 
into the economic effects of convict labor in States where no such 
abuses exist. The mannerin which thisslave labor competes with 
that of free workmen is illustrated by a recent occurrence in 
Massachusetts. Mr. 8. A. Boynton, a shoe manufacturer of Row- 
ley, in that State, excited much surprise by bidding twelve cents a 
day for the labor of the prisoners in the Lawrence House of Cor- 
rection. In explanation of his bid he said that he had been the 
contractor for last year, and that he held the receipts for two sets 
of prisoners, one at thirteen and the other at sixteen cents a day. 
He says that for six years past the contract price has not varied 
from between thirteen and sixteen cents. The report that sixty- 
six cents a day had been paid he flatly contradicts. Now by a 
necessary law of economic science, every hour of this labor com- 
petes more or less with the free labor employed in this great Mass- 
achusetts industry. And the amount of the competition is not 
proportional to the amount of the labor; it is far in excess of 
that. 

THE House has passed the law to forbid aliens acquiring land 
titles to any part of the public domain, until they declare their in- 
tentions of becoming citizens. There were but nine votes against 
the bill, which therefore might have been passed earlier in the 
session. It does not meet the case entirely. The great bulks of 
land secured by foreign cattle companies are not bought directly 
from the Land-Office. They are pre-empted by men of straw, 
generally citizens of the United States, and then sold for a nominal 
sum to the companies. With this process the bill will not inter- 
fere in the least. 

The House has passed also Mr. Reagan’s Inter-State Com- 
merce bill, substituting this perfectly worthless and unworkable 
measure for the bill proposed by Senator Cullom and passed by the 
Senate. As there is not the slightest chance of the Senate passing 
a measure which would transfer large amounts of business from 
American to Canadian railroads, and which would place railroads 
which cross State lines at a great disadvantage in competing with 
those which do not, Mr. Reagan’s bill is merely an obstacle to any 
legislation on the subject. 


THE death of Mr. Samuel Jones Tilden cannot be said to take 
the country by surprise, as his health has been known to be failing 
for years past. He died at last through the failure of the action of 
the heart. He was only in his seventy-second year, having been 
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born in 1814. But his life was one of the most exhausting char- 
acter, and if he had not had an iron frame, he must have given 
way to its excitements and anxieties long ago. He began to 
take a part in politics when he was still in his teens, and had a 
hand in Gen. Jackson’s re-election in 1832. He was seldom in 
office: one term in the state legislature, a membership in a con- 
stitutional convention, and his governorship of his state, making 
the total of his public service. For some long periods of his life 
he abstained almost entirely from politics, being absorbed in the 
creation of the large fortune which made him the greater power 
in politics when he returned to that arena at the age of sixty. In 
neither line of activity could he be described as a man of high 
principle, although he rendered good service in the overthrow of 
the Tweed Ring, and in the alteration of the election laws of the 
state so as to make corrupt returns difficult if not impossible. 
And his great natural shrewdness made him at times the best of 
advisers, as when he suggested the call of 600,000 men instead of 
75,000 in 1861, and when he urged the present Congress to make 
the matter of the coast defences one for special attention, As a 
lawyer he had few equals in the argument of complicated and 
difficult cases, his power of analysis and plausible statement being 
simply wonderful. That he was elected to the presidency in 1876 
was his own belief, as it was that of his party. But unfortunately 
for him the disclosure of the means by which he prosecuted his 
claim in that instance robbed him of much of the sympathy which 
otherwise might have fallen to him. 


OnE of the last acts of Mr. Tilden’s life was to send to Senator 
Hawley astrong letter in behalf of fortifications for our coast, and 
the Senate, by a great effort, increased the appropriation from 
three-quarters of a million to nine times as much. The bill as it 
came from the House was a paltry proposal to spend a small sum 
in making preparations and patchwork. Mr. Tilden’s letter to 
Senator Hawley reiterated the need of vigor and openhandedness 
in this matter, just as his letter did to Mr. Carlisle at the beginning 
of the session. Mr. Carlisle paid no attention to the former let- 
ter; Mr. Hawley and his friends in the Senate gave prompt atten- 
tion to the second. It was to be hoped that this action of Mr. 
Tilden’s would lift the question out of the arena of party conflict, 
and would codperate with the rise of clouds on both our frontiers 
to induce the House to act favorably on the amended bill,—an ex- 
pectation however which was not realized. 


THE trial of the Anarchists in Chicago has gone so far that 
the defence have begun their task of breaking down the case for the 
State. That case is a very strong one,—so strong the accused are 
manifestly discomposed by the array of evidence against them. 
It has been proven that the armed section of the Anarchists were 
contemplating and preparing for just such collisions with the au- 
thorities as this in Haymarket, that they had been engaged in the 
manufacture of bombs such as were thrown, and that the bomb 
thrown was seen passed from one of the defendants to another 
just before it was thrown. This has been shown, partly by the 
testimony of outside witnesses, partly by the accomplices who 
have turned state’s evidence, and partly by detectives who 
wormed themselves into the confidence of the conspirators months 
before the collision occurred. Thus far the defence has done very 
little to rebut this evidence. It is trying to show that the police 
were the first to attack, that the meeting was a peaceable one and 
the speeches consistent with this character, and that the bomb 
was not thrown from among the accused but from a point more 
distant. But if they have no stronger proofs to offer than have 
been presented as yet, the jury will have no choice but to con- 

ict. 
i In view of the future, it is very gratifying that the common- 
wealth has made its case so strong, and has driven the defence 
to such subterfuges. The business of getting up conspiracies to 
murder by wholesale the owners and defenders of property has 
quite a different look when contemplated from the dock of a crim- 
inal court. These Anarchists, who could not be truculent enough 
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when at large to carry out their plans, are now quite eager to 
show that they were mild and harmless creatures, who only 
wanted to secure justice to the workingmen by lawful means. 


MASSACHUSETTS is to have a trial of boycotters, as soon as 
Judge Davis of Plymouth can get leisure from the calls of the 
legislature to try them. It is claimed that a decision of the Su- 
preme Court in 1842 is very much in favor of the defendants. Af- 
ter the usual ruling that an indictable conspiracy was one to ac- 
complish unlawful ends, or a lawful end by unlawful means, the 
court ruled that ‘an association, the object of which is to adept 
measures that have a tendency to impoverish a person ” was not 
illegal in itself, and was indictable only when it used unlawful 
means, and that it rested with the prosecution to specify the un- 
lawful means used. 

In Maine a similar and much stronger decision was delivered 
in 1875. The Supreme Court ruled that every man ‘‘may refuse 
to deal with any man or class of men. And it is no crime for any 
number of persons, without an unlawful object in view, to associ- 
ate themselves together and agree that they will not work for or 
deal with certain men. . . An action does not lie for conspiring to 
do a lawful act, however malicious, for the very obvious reason 
that the act was lawful.”’ This decision puts Maine on the level 
of the later legislation of England, where Pennsylvania also 
stands ; while New York lingers on the level of the unreformed 
English law of conspiracy, which has been the parent of so much 
collision and violence. 

Judge Stoddard’s decision has caused much unpleasantness 
in Connecticut, although it does not go beyond that of these two 
sister states. In another court the judge permitted the prosecut- 
ing lawyer to lecture Judge Stoddard as to the surprise felt by the 
bar over his recent decision, and to express his confidence that 
the Supreme Court would set it aside. As it was not appealed 
against—the appeal coming from the defendants—it would be an 
extraordinary proceeding for the court to set it aside. 


It is now evident that the Prohibition party is in the field for 
the campaign in force. In nearly every Northern State where an 
election is to be held, it has made its nominations for state officers, 
and its representatives are pushing their claims by hearty abuse 
of other parties, especially the Republican. Not only is this party 
determined that Prohibition shall be forced on every state, but 
it also seems to have resolved that no party but itself shall effect 
this. As in New York, so in Michigan, it joined forces with the 
opponents of Prohibition to prevent the submission of a constitu- 
tional amendment to the people by Republican votes. It has 
passed the point—so easily passed by all parties—at which the ob- 
ject of the party organization becomes of less importance than the 
party itself. 

The notion that Woman Suffrage would bring the Prohibition 
movement as much strength as it would add to the number of 
voters, has received a shock in Wyoming. At the recent territor- 
ial election the liquor interest was able to divide the woman vote. 


In Georgia it seems that there will be no break among the 
Democrats on account of the nomination of General Gordon for 
Governor. The hard things said about him, and the conclusive 
proof,—in the judgment of the proponents,—that he was a bad 
and unfit man, all go for nothing. It is ever thus ina community 
thoroughly subordinated to partisan rule. 


THE new British cabinet,—the fourth within eight months— 
does not impress even its friends with a sense of overwhelming 
strength. Thetruth is that the Tories are not rich in men of admin- 
istrative capacity. Mr. Gladstone could have made a better out of 
the Liberals whom he did not invite into his last government ; and 
Lord Hartington’s Whig Unionists alone would furnish timber for 
as good at least. Lord Salisbury of course is Premier, and also 
First Lord of the Treasury. He leaves the Foreign Secretaryship 
to Lord Iddesleigh (Sir Stafford Northcote) in order to keep watch 
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over the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is no less a person 
than Lord Randolph Churchill! The Churchills, like the Russells, 
seem to be ready for anything. Lord Randolph has given no time 
to the study of the difficult problems of finance. The only convic- 
tion on the subject he ever avowed was one which will make his 
chancellorship an embarrassment to his party. Two years ago he 
declared himself a Protectionist. By his new office he becomes 
also the leader of the House of Commons, which means that the 
most irritable man on the Tory benches is set to hold his own 
against Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell, when every word he ut- 
ters will be at the expense of his party, if he blunders. If Mr. 
Gladstone be not too Christian to wish for revenge, he will make 
Lord Randolph pay dear for many past incivilities. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach becomes Irish Secretary, and Lord 
Londonderry the viceroy of Ireland. The former seems to have 
been taken as the most stolid Tory to be had, and the best liar. 
The latter has no other claim than that he has married a fast and 
handsome wife, owns a large Irish estate, and is the grand-nephew 
of Lord Castlereagh, whom every Irishman abominates as the au- 
thor of the fearful iniquities and cruelties which attended the sup- 
pression of the uprising of 1798, to say nothing of his share in 
corrupting the Irish Parliament into voting for the Union. Castle- 
reagh is hated in Ireland even more bitterly than was the Duke 
of Cumberland in Scotland after Culloden. His grand-nephew is 
a nobody, but commended to the Tory leaders by the fact that he 
is Lord Randolph’s cousin, 

The other appointments are such as call for no comment, ex- 
cept that the Queen is given the credit of getting the Home Secre- 
taryship for Mr. Richard Matthews, a voung Roman Catholic law- 
yer, who conducted the case against Sir Charles Dilke. ‘This is 
the first time since the Revolution that the Tories have given an 
important office to a Roman Catholic. 


Iris claimed that the present House of Commons will es- 
tablish woman suffrage. Of its 634 members, 320 are said to be 
pledged to support the measure, while of the remainder only 115 
are its avowed opponents. The Conservatives are more in favor 
of the change than the Liberals, more than half their number 
being on that side. There is very good reason to believe that the 
extension of the suffrage in this direction would strengthen the 
hands of the Tories. The natural tendency to conservatism is 
stronger in women than in men, and the average of education and 
of intelligence is lower. The Church influence is more general, 
and the attachment to social inequalities and privileges more 
decided. It would be a conservative reform. 


THE Crofter question comes to the front in the Highlands, 
the defeat of the Liberals and the accession of a landlord govern- 
ment to power having made the people desperate. In the little 
island of Tiree (or Tiry), which forms part of the Argyle estate 
there is a sort of civil waron hand. The people are preparing for 
armed resistance to the agents of the Duke, who has the most 
plausible explanation for this as for all the difficulties which arise 
on his estate. The Argyles are hard landlords, and of the people 
whom the present Duke found on his estates when he came into 
possession, a very large share have been driven to emigrate. It 
was said that the Marquis of Lorne governed more of them in 
Canada than his father had kept at home. It is certain that the 
people of this and the others of the Hebrides group are in a state 
of great distress and growing poverty. And they are not of the 
sort to submit to oppression forever. Although they speak 
Gaelic and generally bear Celtic names, they are very largely of 
old Norwegian stock, and have inherited its fighting qualities. 


THE French elections of members of the municipal councils 
were watched last Sunday with very keen interest for indications 
of the Conservative reaction. It cannot be said that the signs in- 
dicate a speedy triumph of the Monarchists. It is true that they 
made gains, but not true that they have won anything like as 
much as they expected. Of the members elected, the Republicans 
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have more than two-thirds, and only a small proportion of the 
districts will require a second ballot next Sunday. As only one- 
third of the members of these councils are chosen each year, this 
represents a still smaller loss of power than appears on thesurface 
of the returns. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE TREASURY. 
T was evident during the recent discussion of the surplus reso- 
lution, as it had often been evident before, that in certain 
quarters there is a desire, if not a clearly defined purpose, to make 
the United States Treasury serve as a financial regulator for the 
country,—to give it functions, in fact, very precisely like those 
held by the Bank of Englagd, in relation to the finances of Great 
Britain. The theory that the Treasury should watch for signs of 
disturbed business, should pay out its funds more liberally to-day, 
upon being informed that money is tight, and begin to hoard to- 
morrow, upon learning that it is easy, should take measures to 
“ prevent gold from leaving the country,” should deal gently with 
New York banks, when they are ‘“‘ moving the crops,” etc.,—such 
a theory undoubtedly prevails to a considerable degree. The 
traces of it were shown in nearly every argument made against the 
declaration by Congress that one hundred millions in the Treasury 
is a safe and one hundred and twenty millions an ample balance. 
We were told, over and over, that ‘something might happen,”’ 
that there might ‘‘ bea great and sudden emergency,” that “‘ a sud- 
den demand might spring up for gold for export,” and, in fine, 
that a great number of things might come to pass,—not in the 
government’s affairs, but the country’s business,—in whose pres- 
ence the individual wisdom of the Secretary would be better than 
the collective sense of Congress. But further than this, it was 
distinctly said that to establish the proposed rule would deprive 
the Secretary of “ power to protect the great business interests of 
the country in the event of a panic,’ and would compel the Treas- 
ury to pay out its funds, and so “ prevent it from relieving any 
financial stringency that might arise,’”—such expressions showing 
clearly the presence of a theory that the Secretary should sys- 
tematically use his office to control and regulate, from day to day, 
the country’s money operations. 

It ought not to be needful to point out how false and mis- 
chievous such a theory is, under the present Treasury system, as 
established by law. How it might be if the Treasury were law- 
fully organized upon the plan of the English exchequer, with a 
great bank like the Bank of England asits associate, it is not worth 
while now to consider. If a proposition te so change the system 
should become a real question before the country, of course it 
would be in order to discuss it. At present, however, the case is 
perfectly plain. There is a straight road for the Treasury to pur- 
sue, and any deviations from it will be as wrong as they will finally 
be disastrous. The Treasury’s functions are to collect the reve- 
nues, to hold a balance sufficient for its own convenience and 
safety, and to pay out the excess in the extinguishment of the na- 
tion’s debts. 'Fhese are very simple, it is true. They donot make 
the Secretary a financial dictator, or authorize him, either upon 
his own motion, or even with the advice and consent of others, to 
assume to direct the course of the country’s business. They are 
not intended, and never were intended, to authorize him to asso- 
ciate himself with the bankers of New York,—or any other city,— 
and then to use the funds for the purpose of “ relieving stringen- 
cies,” or “averting panics,” or “‘ keeping gold in the country ” or 
sending silver out of it, or the accomplishment of other results 
that he and his counselors might to-day or to-morrow conceive to 
be desirable. The constitution of the country confers no such 
power, and the laws confer none. It is not intended, nor even im- 
plied, but just the contrary. The whole of the system by which 


such things have practically been done for years past is a usurpa- 
tion, based on a wrong conception of the lawful duties of the Sec- 
retary. 

Even in the establishment of the Bank of the United States, 
a century ago, such an idea, if present at all, was completely 
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subordinate to the main purpose of making certain and easy the | quite impossible for civilized countries to allow their citizens to 
collection, the custody and the disbursement of the public funds. | come under the jurisdiction of native judges. But the practice is 
In Hamilton’s plans for the Bank, and in Gallatin’s defense of it, | forbidden by law, and if it still lingers in the police courts of the 
twenty years later, it is these objects which are presented. The | empire, it is altogether abandoned in those of higher rank. And 
thought of those financiers was to discharge the functions of the | all the immunity that is needed for foreign residents could have 
governmentasa great collector of taxes and duties, and agreat payer | been secured by treaty without the erection of separate courts. 
of employees and creditors. The theory that there should be added | It is to be remembered that Japan is no farther advanced in these 
to this the power to manage the business of the country, if present | matters than Europe was in the ante-Beccarian period. This kind 
at all in the discussions of 1787 and 1807, was so entirely sub- | of pressure excites no horror on any one’s part; and practically it 
ordinate as to be practically not within sight. That there | is found indispensable in dealing with witnesses and criminals of 
should be, therefore, such a structure erected as that which is now | the peasant class. There is not the intelligent and ethical public 
practically building, upon the basis of the Independent Treasury | opinion, whose growth has made it a superfluous cruelty in the 
which Jackson set up after he had slaughtered the Bank, is riot | West. And there never was any wish to expose to it the European 
only unreasonable but monstrous. residents of Japan. 

It is easy to see that such a function as is proposed for the Criticisms of this kind, used as an excuse for the insulting sys- 
Secretary and which he has practically been exercising is not safe | tem of extra-territorial jurisdiction, have done a vast deal of harm 
in his hands. While the withdrawal ofa great mass of money | in Japan. They have stimulated the anxiety of the governing 
into the Treasury vaults, and its consequent abstraction from pub- | class to assimilate the methods of government to those of Europe 
lic use, is at all times an artificial and disturbing thing, doing vio- | and America. They have produced a feeling that the revision of 
lence always in some degree to the ordinary flow of business af- | the treaties could be secured by showing the West that Japan is 
fairs, the decision that he might, with reference to those affairs, | in every sense a progressive and improving country. So without 
make the hoardings greater or less, and that it is in fact his fune- | much (if any) regard to the character and the history of the coun- 
tion to continually watch and decide what influence he should | try, its rulers have hastened to adopt from English or American 
exert by these and other means, is a doctrine which merely to | practice whatever seemed most characteristic of advanced civiliza- 
state isto confute. Such a proceeding indeed is not plausibly jus- | tion and enlightenment. 


tified on any ground. The protector of the general interests of This haste has extended to the sphere of ideas and beliefs 


the country is the wise legislation of Congress. The protector of | also. At the first the educated Japanese who visited the West 
the special business interests of the country, under the shield of | were misled into taking our scientific scepticism and agnosticism 
such legislation, must be the organizations and representatives of | as the crowning glory of enlightenment. Buckle and Spencer 
those interests,—the banks, the bankers, the clearing houses, the | were imported by wholesale, and the illusion was fostered by for- 
exchanges, the boards of trade, ete. These, associated and mu- | eigners whom business or employment in education took to Japan. 
tually helpful, as they are sure to be in a time of real danger, or | Latterly they have begun to see that this was mistaking the fash- 


when the case is plain as to a desired result, will exert for them- | ion of an hour and of a social class for the character of the west- 
selves and for what they represent all the influence that legiti- | ern nations ; and now they are becoming equally anxious to adopt 
mately can exist under our present system, in relation to the | Christianity in the same way and from the same motive of policy. 
course of business and finance. To place a greater power to that | The present prime minister is said to be of this mind, and the 
end in the hands of any Secretary of the Treasury, whether it be | Nichi-nichi Shinbun, the leading newspaper of the capital, is in 
Mr. Manning or any successor, would be dangerous alike to pub- | agreement with him. Young Japanese are told, ‘‘ You ought to 
lic interests and to private rights. be Christians; it will be the best for Japan ;’’ by men who are not 
Christians themselves, and have no convictions on the subject. It 
patie anata te anwies is in this spirit that Mr. Fokuzawa has abandoned his crusade in 
‘ le ads the interests of Buddhism, and has begun to teli the many pupils 
_— progress of the revision of the treaties which control the | of his great school that the future of Japan depends on its recog- 
relations existing between Japan and the commercial nations | nition as one among the Christian nations. 
of Christendom is said to be gratifying to the rulers of the island This imitative tendency is calamitous, as nothing has done Ja- 
empire. The example set by the United States in offering theam- | pan more harm than an over-readiness to follow foreign fashions, 
plest recognition of Japanese autonomy seems to have shamed | without regard to what is really suited to the wants of the people. 
England and her associates in the iniquities of 1868 into making | The coup d'etat of the year 1868 was in very truth a revolution, al- 
large concessions, and it is expected that Japan will see herself re- | though its purpose was to restore the Mikado to his rightful place 
stored to that control of her own affairs which is necessary to her | at the head of the nation. It was so because from that time the 
prosperity and her self-respect. It is necessary to her prosperity | educated and ruling classes in Japan have done their utmost to 
because the low duties specified as the maximum that may be ley- | break the country away from its own past, to bring in progress by 
ied on imports from the Treaty Powers are such as have enabled | bounds and leaps, and to set at naught the principle of national 
European competition to destroy many of the most important in- | growth. For nearly two decades the officials around the Mikado 
dustries of the empire. It is necessary to her self-respect because | have acted apparently on the belief that the chief function of a 
so long as those treaties remain unrevised, Japan cannot but feel | government was to be mended and altered. There is nearly al- 
that she is not treated as anything but an inferior and a weakling | ways one or more of them traveling in Europe to study English, 
by her Christian neighbors. Not only isshe debarred from regu- | French or German modes of administration, and seeing what he 
lating her own commerce with those neighbors, but they are au- | can pick up in the way of new ideas. He comes back full of the 
thorized to set up on her soil courts which take cognizance of dis- | inportance of his discoveries, and uses all his influence and his au- 
putes between their subjects and hers, as well as between resident | thority to have his novelties introduced into his own and other 
foreigners. departments. 

The insult involved in this extra-territorial jurisdiction is very By this method of political architecture there has been erec- 
keenly felt by the people, and the more so as it has been used by | ted in Japan a vast and composite structure of government, made 
the consuls of these nations to insult the national authority, to | up of bits taken, as the fancy of its builders suggested, from every 
override the laws of the country, and to inflict serious injustice | other edifice of polity under the sun. As some Bostonian has said 
upon Japanese who come into conflict with foreigners. It is | of Henry James, that he would be cosmopolitan if he were just a 
pleaded in defence of the arrangement that the retention of tor- | little bit American, so it might be said of the government of Jap- 
ture as a means of extracting evidence in Japanese trials makes it | an that it would be cosmopolitan if it had a few Japanese traits. 
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In one point the government is not surpassed by any in the 
West. It is the costliest in proportion to the resources of the na- 
tion and the wealth ofits subjects. The whole currency of the 
realm is employed to pay the taxes it levies for its maintenance. 
The burdens of taxation are quite as heavy as in British India, 
and are only less felt because they are not paid to alien officials 
who hoard them to spend at home. But they are mostly spent in 
Tokio, the overgrown capital whose millions are mainly, like our 
population at Washington, the dependents of the office-holding 
class. 

Of course the overthrow of the old Japanese system of things 
has not been so complete as its authors intended. 
society sets limits to the evil done by such innovators. For one 
thing, outside Tokio and the seaports there is a kernel of the old 
nationality untouched by these changes, and only affected by them 
in having to pay the heavier taxes they involve, and in having 
lost much of the old local powers of self-government which exis- 
ted under the feudal system. The peasant thinks it must be all 
right, since the Mikado wills it so, and that taxes which absorb 
from twenty to fifty per cent. of his crops must be a new law of 
nature ; but he takes no interest in progress and the spread of new 
ideas. He misses the old simple courts of feudal times, when the 
representatives of the Daimios sat in judgment. He does not un- 
derstand the costly refinements borrowed from the Code Napoleon, 
and is quite in the dark as to the best means of getting redress for 
his wrongs. But he is heartily Japanese still, and will remain so 
whatever changes may come at Tokio. 

In another respect the revolution of 1868 has failed signally: 
it has left Japan as much an aristocratic country as it found it. 
The abolition of the feudal jurisdiction of the Daimios and of the 
pensions of the Samurai (or warrior) class was hailed as a great 
measure of progress at the time. But this only handed Japan 
over from one aristocracy to another. In the absence of an en- 
lightened public opinion, the government of a country must pass 
into the hands of the few who do know what it is to govern. 
The old aristocracy showed, in the critical period of the shift from 
Shogun to Mikado, that it was quite unequal to the responsi- 
bilities laid upon it. It fell by its own weight and its own help- 
lessness. But it left a vacuum which was filled by a new aristo- 
cracy of more ability and force of character, while not less oligar- 
chie in its methods and character. The kernel of this new 
nobility consists of the leaders in the revolution of 1868; its outer 
members of those whom they have associated with them in power 
on grounds of personal favor or evidence of ability or attainments. 
It does not ignore personal merit: but no aristocracy that was not 
in a rapid decline ever did ignore merit. Indeed no other system 
works more effectually to bring able men to the front than this. 
The control of a great number of pocket-boroughs by English 
noblemen was more effectual in bringing able men into the House 
of Commons than free election has been since 1882. 

In the hands of this “‘ring”’ or close corporation all the power 
of the government has been placed for some twenty years. Some 
of its members are men of marked ability; but they all seem to 
suffer from the want of a vigorous control from some kind of out- 
side opinion, and from the lack of any power beyond their own 
class to hold them responsible for the consequences of their 
measures. In some countries the monarch furnishes this control ; 
but the Mikado is not the exceptional ruler of genius we were 
taught to think him. In others it is a larger nobility out of office ; 
but that does not yet exist in Japan. In others it is a powerful priest- 
hood ; but the native priesthoods are discredited, and the Christain 
missionaries are too few, too foreign and too much divided to count 
for much. In our own country it is public opinion, and the 
necessity that the rulers shall seek re-election at the hands of the 
people which keeps our governors in safe lines of action. But in 
Japan there is no such opinion and no such necessity. The only 
check is the opinion of the capital—a Washington on a larger 
scale, and equally honeycombed by political influence and 
intrigue. 
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As a result it is a narrow class opinion which dominates the 
counsels of the empire, which shields bad administrators from the 
consequences of their mismanagement, and which enables the 
pursuance of mischievous courses by powerful men. Nothing but 
the harsh«st of experiences can overcome this opinion, and there 
is reason to fear that Japan will have to go to that school. 


SOMETHING ABOUT HALIFAX. 

A® one approaches Halifax from the ocean, he passes scenery 
4 remarkably striking and beautiful. From the gray rocks of 
Cape Sambro some 15 miles up the coast, the shores are every- 
where charmingly diversified and picturesque. Along this mag- 
nificent water-way we cannot fail to notice the signature of John 
Bull written upon every available position, in the bold, distinet 
characters for which that gentleman’s penmanship is famous. 
There is not an island or a cape of any importance without some 
sort of fortification ; and the works are all as strong as money and 
military skill can make them; large crews being almost always 
engaged in keeping them up and making any improvement sug- 
gested by fresh discoveries in the art of destruction. With that 
rare strategic insight so peculiar to England, she has employed 
every resource at her command to make this port an American 
Gibraltar; and so far as we were able to see, this object is nearly 
attained. 

About three miles from the city, MeKnab’s Island extends for 
several miles lengthwise of the harbor, and is guarded by a 
strong earthwork, whose guns sweep the channel from the right. 
On the mainland just opposite from this island a bold headland is 
crowned by an imposing fortress named York Redoubt. Farther 
up on this side, Point Pleasant displays a solid looking fort, said 
to contain very heavy ordnance; and the gently sloping beach on 
the right-hand shore of the mainland, is made formidable by Fort 
Clarence, which good judges declare to be the most complete 
defense on this side of the Atlantic. George’s Island, situated 
directly in the channel and not far from the city, is the last avail- 
able position before reaching the docks; and although of con- 
siderable size, it appears to be one vast combination of engineer- 
ing achievements. There are granite walls, an immense earthen 
fort, masked batteries, and some tremendous underground and 
under-water arrangements, about which the general public is kept 
in profound ignorance. 

Most people would suppose that all these strongholds, in 
connection with an extensive torpedo system which is being con- 
stantly improved, would provide sufficient defense, even from a 
British standpoint. But her thousand years of military ex- 
perience has made the Island Empire very wise in everything 
pertaining to warfare. With the caution which is a part of this wis- 
dom, her generals, understanding what a prize Halifax would be 
for any power happening to be engaged in a bloody argument 
with her, have, for many years, made its fortification a special 
study; and they will hardly stop this work while there remains an 
inch of space on which to build intrenchments and mount guns. 
After we have passed the death-dealing edifices described, and 
approach the prettily located city, we are not surprised that 
martial appearances still predominate. Large cannon look out 
from near the navy yard ready to annihilate whatever might re- 
main of a hostile fleet after running the gauntlet of forts and 
batteries; to say nothing of murderous contrivances concealed be- 
neath the innocent looking water, and a good portion of the 
lofty hill around which the town extends is occupied by a citadel 
of huge dimensions. This work was begun by the Duke of Kent, 
the father of Queen Victoria. There is little prospect that it will 
even be finished, each addition or improvement seeming to sug- 
gest another, and so the labor of remodeling and strengthening 
is energetically continued from season to season. A part of the 
garrison is usually engaged in this employment; and as the duty 
only requires eight hours per day of not very severe labor, and 
entitles them to double pay, the stalwart soldiers gladly accept 
the service. 

Approaching the citadel, we found it surrounded by a wide, 
deep moat, and presenting firmly constructed walls of immense 
thickness, heavily backed with earth. The number or caliber of 
its guns was something of which we could learn nothing what- 
ever, as a visitor whom the lynx-eyed guards take to be from 
Yankeeland does not get much showing round, ‘The possibility 
of his being an Irish Nationalist with hat and pockets full of dy- 
namite, seems to implant fear even in the hearts of these ex- 
ceptionally brave warriors. While he remains he is treated with 
perfect politeness, but so carefully watched that no chance is giv- 
en for depositing bombs or other terrible explosives. 

As we entered, bearing a pass from the town major, a sturdy 
looking Welsh artilleryman was detailed, seemingly for the double 
purpose of escorting us about and preventing us from doing any 
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mischief. When we had gone the length of a fine promenade ex- 
tending along the top of the broad wall, and obtained an excellent 
view of the harbor and inland aspects, we were given to under- 
stand that there was nothing more which we would be allowed to 
inspect, and accordingly marched out, knowing little more about 
the actual strength of this citadel than when we entered. The 
only large cannon discovered during our brief inspection were 
four pretty heavy pieces, one mounted upon each of the fort’s four 
chief corners. Around the citadel a space of many acres is kept 
clear of buildings, and behind these green declivities there is said 
to be many a dark passage and securely walled cavern, wherein 
are concealed the effective armaments which from time to time 
have been transported to Halifax and placed within this edifice. 
Our guide admitted there were some underground passages and 


caves, but as to their extent and purpose, he could give no infor-. | 


mation. 

When we consider the total magnitude of her defenses, and 
the general environment of the town, it is easy to see that as it 
now stands, without the codperation of a great land force, the en- 
tire navies of the world would be unsuccessful in attacking this 
wonderful British bulwark ; and its very strength is likely to ren- 
der it permanently secure from hostile demonstrations. 

The quiet complacency observable in most Nova Scotia com- 
munities is not wanting even in this, the Queen City of the mari- 
time provinces. In some respects the natural commercial advan- 
tages of Halifax are unequaled by any seaport in North America. 
Its spacious, deep harbor has a wide channel, and is always open, 
in the coldest weather. Although directly connected with the 
ocean, this sound isso land-walled that the wildest storms have 
but little effect upon it. These benefits, with the fact that it 
several hundred miles nearer Europe than any port in the United 
States, gives the Nova Scotia capital unique facilities for shipment 
which, with adequate railroad communication, would be unrivaled. 
But special enterprise is not a distinctive trait ofits people. How- 
ever, like almost everything else about the city, her merchants 
are of the solid and substantial order, and without any great noise 
or apparent rush, from year to year transact a very good aggre- 
gate business. Were they somewhat more pushing and alive to 
their opportunities, energetic activity might succeed the present 
ease and undesirable quietness. How long this rather unnatural 
slumber is to continue no one can say; but the march of events 
must some time force an awakening; and then Halifax will as- 
sume the position to which she is entitled. 

Necessary commercial and social relations with the great Re- 
public have diffused a very friendly feeling toward that nation, 
which is now more or less manifested throughout the peninsula. 
Quite naturally, this sentiment constantly extends and deepens; 
and although as yet there is little outspoken disloyalty to the 
mother country, the drift of Nova Seotia’s feeling is unmistakably 
toward close relations with the Land of the Free in which so many 
of her children finda goodly dwelling place, and from whose 
shores the ancestors of many of her best citizens emigrated. But 
one would infer that Halifax, with fortifications occupied by a 
strong force of her majesty’s best troops, the mighty iron-clads 
anchored in the roadstead, the Union Jack constantly floating from 
peak and flag-staff, and the constant ascendency of Imperial in- 
fluence; would be tinctured with a loyalty leaving no room for 
such inclinations. But this is not the case! and among natives 
the tendency noticed elsewhere is equally apparent here. 

The town occupies a peninsula, whose land but thinly covers a 
foundation of solid rock. East and West the salt tidesroll in, and 
as there is no chance for angry gales to disturb them, they usually 
present a tranquil appearance. On the West the Northwest arm 
stretches about three miles in length and something over a quarter 
ofamile wide. Southward and eastward lies the harbor, by a 
broad channel connected with Bedford Basin. This beautiful sheet 
of water is nearly due north, and affords ten square miles of safe 
anchorage. A fine driveway extends around the lagoon, and the 
neighboring scenery is of an especially romantic and attractive 
character. At one point can be seen the ruins of a band stand and 
other structures erected by the gay Duke of Kent. 

At many places along this iron-bound coast, and through the 
interior of Nova Scotia, the natural pavement of flinty rock is 
seamed with veins of gold-bearing quartz. For the first time 
efforts are now being made to develop these valuable mines in a 
purely scientific manner, and there is every reason to predict that 
during the next four years the wealth of the province will be 
largely increased from this source. While we were walking on 
Barrington street, one of the chief business thoroughfares in Hali- 
fax, a man met us, unconcernedly sauntering along with an oblong 
square of metal on his shoulder. Upon inquiring we learned that 
this bar was pure gold, weighing seventy-three pounds, and worth 
something over twenty-one thousand dollars. The treasure came 
from the Montague mine, situated only a few miles from the city, 
and for its extent one of the richest in the world. 
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Seen from the citadel, from the harbor, or from Dartmouth, a 
pleasant town on the opposite shore, Halifax is fine enough to look 
at; but a close inspection reveals many streets of ancient and di- 
lapidated buildings ; some of them, strange to say, in the most de- 
sirable and sightly localities. In other districts the houses have a 
neat and comfortable appearance, and there are quite a number of 
elegant mansions. The Province Building is the most important 
public edifice, and architecturally considered among the finest in 
America. There are several beautiful churches, and the buildings 
for charitable and educational purposes are well constructed, 
pleasant and commodious. One of the city’s chief attractions is 
its Public Garden, whose plain wooden fence gives us no idea of 
the beauties of blossom and foliage which it conceals. Consider- 
ing their extent, these achievements of the florist and the land- 
scape gardener are unequaled by any park in the New World. 
The numerous large flower-beds are arranged in absolute perfec- 
tion of system and unique designs, and the combinations of shrub- 
bery are as beautiful as trained skill can make them; while green 
extents and several lovely ponds complete a picture presented 
with such true attention to the laws of harmony that the whole 
effect is wonderfully natural; and one might easily believe the 
fair region reached its present perfection without human assist- 
ance. Near the Public Garden a large common is being con- 
structed, and north of Halifax, between the harbor and the north- 
west arm, is located an extensive park, with splendid drives and 
romantic pathways winding among the great mossy walks and 
sombre evergreens. 

The society of this Anglo-Canadian city is very refined and 
exclusive. But any stranger managing to obtain a proper intro- 
duction will find that hospitality in the highest sense is thorough- 
ly understood and practised. Indeed, one is received and enter- 
tained with such bountiful good-will and courtly taste, that only 
a brief sojourn is necessary to make him forget the lack of Ameri- 
‘an snap in admiration of the splendid social qualities. New 
Yorkers or Bostonians could teach this people much regarding 
business, and they in turn might give many lessons in substantial 
enjoyment. 

The average New England winter is much like that of Hali- 
fax; but in summer this region is usually cool and delightful ; 
while a peculiar humidity imparts a sort of mellowness to the at- 
mosphere, and furnishes an agreeable change from the hard dry- 
ness noticed in so many localities along our Atlantic coast. This 
phase, with its wonderfully healthy situation, has given the town a 
race of stalwart men and rosy-cheeked women. The death rate 
is exceedingly low, and were there sufficient inducements for 
young people to stay at home, the population of forty thousand 
before many years would double from natural sources. A. F. B. 


THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MOVEMENT: 


TIVHE English conscience when once aroused speaks in no un- 


meaning terms. Public opinion is slow in forming, but once 
moulded it is not slow to action. The theory of each man being 
born to a certain station in lifeis slowly but surely disappearing, 
and in no way is this made more evident than from the knowl- 
edge of the fact that the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and 
London have joined in an attempt to extend to the whole king- 
dom the benefits of a university education. That this movement 
is successfully passing through the experimental stage may be 
inferred from the statement that in connection with Cambridge 
alone, ‘“‘six hundred courses of lectures and classes have been held 
during the last ten years, with a total of sixty thouand pupils of 
nearly all classes of society, and in most districts of England.” 
So well satisfied is the University of Cambridge with the results 
that there is now under consideration a statute ‘‘ whereby success- 
ful attendance at the prescribed course of study pursued by 
students under the University Extension Scheme, shall entitle 
those students to obtain a degree with a year’s remission of 
residence.” The general object of this scheme is defined as 
“University Education for the whole nation by an itinerant system 
connected with the Old University.” It appeals to adults, and 
principally to those who could never by actual residence take 
advantage of the existing academical foundations, standing in the 
same position towards the University that the night school does 
to the ordinary day school, The aim accordingly is not so much 
to impart knowledge as to arouse a desire for it and to form cer- 
tain habits in its acquirement. 

Such a movement must of course always take on a certain 
local coloring, and in order to give this the best opportunity for 
play the movement has been throughout one managed jointly by 
the Universities and the local authorities. 

The methods pursued are as yet to an extent only tentative, 
though the ten years’ experience has done much towards perfect- 
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ing them. The two principal modes of instruction have been by 
lectures and classes, the former to attract audiences from which 
the students should be drawn into the latter. The teachers have 
been as a rule earnest young men, though in some cases instruc- 
tors of considerable reputation have been secured. Accompany- 
ing each course a syllabus of the lectures is issued, to obviate the 
necessity of taking notes as well as to give hints in regard to read- 
ing references, etc. At the close of each course examinations are 
held and certificates given. The subjects thus far presented may 
be roughly classed as (1) Literature and History, (2) Science, and 
(3) Art. 

The classes of people reached have been very diverse, artisans 
having evinced the most eagerness to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities thus offered, though boys and more especially girls have 
supplemented their school education by taking some of these 
courses. Unions and cooperative associations have in many cases 
recognized the great importance of some such education for their 
members, and have devoted considerable sumstowards its mainte- 
nance. The most serious drawback has been the withdrawal of 
teachers after one or two years’ experience, and the constant ne- 
cessity of employing inexperienced instructors, a difficulty which 
could only be remedied by ample endowment. The strength of 
this movement consists in the utilization of all existing institu- 
tions; local colleges, institutes, societies and libraries, being all 
brought into a harmoniously working whole. 


REVIEWS. 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY FROM THE TEUTONIC CON- 

QUEST TO THE PRESENT TIME. By Thomas Pitt Taswell- 

Langmead, B. C. L., Oxon., late Professor of Constitutional 

Law and History in University College, London. Third edi- 

tion. Revised throughout, with Notes and Appendices, by 

C. H. E. Carmichael, M. A., Oxon. Pp. xxxiii and 826. Lon- 

don: Stevens & Haynes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

XT LNE years ago the first edition of this book was welcomed by 
+ competent critics as the best summary of English constitu- 
tional history in the language. The untimely death of its author 
before he could prepare this third edition for the press gives it an 
additional interest as the chief (if not the only) monument to the 
memory of a man from whom great things were expected. But 
the publishers have been fortunate in finding as its editor one 
who was his intimate friend in this field of study, and who has 
dealt with the text with the piety due to friendship, touching it 
only where the touch was needed to make it more accurate, more 
abreast with the latest researches, and more worthy in every part 
of the merit of the whole. 

Professor Taswell-Langmead’s object was to prepare a text- 
book for English law students. English text-books are generally 
like Jeremiah’s figs, very good or very bad. They are among the 
worst of their kind where they have been prepared to meet the 
demands of that terrible pressure of examinational cram which 
has ruined English education in so many fields. But it would 
seem that the proverbial conservatism of the legal class has saved 
the law student from this plague ; and this book, instead of being 
a patchwork of catch-words and “ clarendon” type, is actually 
a readable and laudable book, which has taken a place in general 
literature, and has found a multitude of readers outside the circle 
for which it was first prepared. We look for a similar reception 
for itin America. It is in truth the earlier history of our own in- 
stitutions that istold us here. The authors of the Constitution of 
1787 did not construct for us a system of government out of the 
air. They took the English constitution for granted as the basis 
of their system, and they introduced such alterations as grew nat- 
urally out of the circumstances of the country. Many of these 
changes were much more in the form than the substance of the 
things. For instance, while they set aside dynastic monarchy, 
they introduced the monarchical principle into the new order of 
government in a form really stronger than it had come to possess 
in the English system. 

It is remarkable how much has been done to clear up the his- 
tory of England since we all were in raptures or in indignation 
over Macaulay’s volumes. The men now at work are much less 
anxious to shine as literary artists than were their predecessors; 
but they are far more exacting of themselves and of others in the 
matter of getting to the sources, and of dealing with the stages of 
history as parts in a great continuity. They are perhaps less at- 
tractive to the general reader, but they are far more trustworthy. 
They have differentiated history from belles-lettres, and given it a 
scientific character. To this newtype of historian Prof. Taswell- 
Langmead belongs. It is true that he writes straightforward and 
readable English, and does not repel any one by slovenliness of 
style. It is true also that the scope of his work compels him to 
deal with many things at second-hand, and to avail himself of the 
investigations of others. But he is not concerned to make a bril- 
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liant impression by fine writing of any sort; and he handles his 
authorities with a fine discrimination. 

The most interesting part of his book in the opening chapters 
is the account of the origination of Parliament. Formerly the 
histories made this very simple; but a closer study shows that it 
Was not so. Simon de Montfort was not quite the innovator he was 
thought, or his work would not have had the permanence to which 
it attained. In this as in every part of the history weare reminded 
of the close relation of institutions to the life and the habits of the 
nation, and of the limits to the power of the greatest mind to 
effect great and permanent changes. Cromwell was, in some ele- 
ments of strength, the greatest ruler England ever had; yet his 
work perished with his death because he could not or would not 
build on the lines of history. Our author all but skips the Crom- 
wellian period, as having no permanent importance in the institu- 
tional development of the nation. So with the Reformation. It 
was not begun by Henry VIII. It hadits roots much farther back 
in English history, as is shown by the existence of the Statute of 
Premunire. Tyndal and Latimer as well as Henry worked on 
foundations already laid, and the final emancipation of England 
from the jurisdiction of the See of Rome was the result of an age- 
long struggle with the papal power, of which the third Lanocent’s 
denunciation of Magna Charta was an early episode. 

The early Stuarts—indeed all the Stuarts but Charles II.— 
failed because they were doctrinaires, and would not accept the 
historic conditions of kingship. Their “ divine right of kings” 
wrecked themselves and nearly wrecked the Church of England,— 
did bring about a state of things in which the majority of the 
English people are no longer of that communion. Still more nota- 
ble was their failure in the case of Scotland. James was hardly on 
the throne when he began to plan for a complete union of the two 
kingdoms. He was about a century too early. His son brought 
on his final troubles by his attempt to assimilate the churches of 
the two countries, and thus made certain the ecclesiastical sever- 
ance of the two, whereas if that question had not been raised until 
the nations were ripe for political union, their ecclesiastical as well 
as their political systems might have been assimilated to the ad- 
vantage of both. 

The Revolution of 1688 was the work of men who stood on 
the constitutional traditions of the nation ; the kings it brought in 
have been wise enough to take their stand there also. Only poor 
old George III. was foolish enough to get the Stuart “ bee in his 
bonnet,” and lost his best dependency in consequence. This last 
chapter of the history is naturally more condensed than the earlier, 
as the changes since the Revolution of 1688 have been in matters 
of detail only. The chapter is constructed topically, each branch 
of the government being taken in turn to show what molecular 
alterations in its constitutional position have occurred since Dutch 
William came to the throne. 

At the proper places Prof. Taswell-Langmead has inserted the 
great documents of constitutional history: Magna Charta, the 
Petition of Right, the Bill of Rights, and the Act of Settlement. 

R. E. T. 


SoLAR HEAT. GRAVITATION. SUN Spots. By J. H. Kedzie. 
8vo. Pp. 300. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 

The author has written a very bright and entertaining book 
on these themes, and has quoted any amount of good poetry to 
adorn the heads of chapters, but he has attempted a large subject, 
and it is no disrespect to him to say that he has not covered the 
ground. His concern is to establish a connection between the 
three subjects above mentioned which shall solve the perplexing 
problems which always have attended their consideration. The 
theory is very pretty, but has some weak places that are apparent 
on the most ordinary inspection, and a strict: physicu-mathemati- 
cal examination would probably leave little ground for it to stand 
on. 

The main point in the theory is this :—the heat which the sun 
and other luminous bodies give out is a form of wave-motion 
which may under certain circumstances change into other forms 
of wave-motion, such as propulsive, or gravitative, cohesive, mag- 
netic, ete. The only one of these forms which he attempts to ex- 
plain is the gravitative. These are waves of the ether which sim- 
ply tend to propel all bodies in the direction of their own motion. 
As luminous waves are coming fromall parts of the hea. ens, space 
is supposed to be full of these vibrations acting in all conceivable 
directions. They would simply cancel each other of course so far 
as moving any body is concerned, except that when two bodies in- 
tercept the waves each from the other, they tend to approach each 
other. The other aspect of this is that these waves are reconvert- 
ible into heat, and from this source it is that the sun’s supply and 
that of the stars is replenished. The first half of the theory is sim- 
ilar to that of Le Sage, who supposed infinitesimally small mat- 
erial bodies, ‘“ ultramundane corpuscles ”’ as he calls them,to be the 
agents, instead of vibrations of ether. Both these theories demand 
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that the effect on matter of such force shall be in proportion to 
the mass, and hence that these particles or vibrations shall per- 
vade the densest bodies, and act on every particle in them instead 
of only on the surface. 

The first and foremost objection to this theory (and it applies 
also as against Le Sage’s), is this: it demands that the force shall act 
freely on every particle ofa body, not being in the least weakened 
in its action on the rear particles by the interposition of those in 
front, and yet that these same particles shall deter the vibrations 
from acting with full force on some foreign body. In other words 
it must freely penetrate any given body to the very last atoms on 
the other side, and there be in some degree stopped. This is mani- 
festly ridiculous. If the force is incapable of being stopped it 
would freely penetrate to every atom in the universe with un- 
diminished power, and would keep each particle in equilibrium, 
with no tendency to approach any other. But no limited degree 
of penetrative force can be assigned the vibrations which would 
fulfil the conditions of the ease. It would in any case freely pene- 
trate some bodies, making it impossible for them to protect any 
others in the slightest degree, as is necessary to produce the action 
of gravitation, while in larger bodies the interior particles would 
be completely cut off from gravitative action in consequence of the 
interception of waves by the outside particles. In no way can we 
avoid the necessity of assigning unlimited penetrative power to 
the waves of gravitation, and also unlimited obstructive power to 
the particles of matter. This is contradictory, and hence impossi- 
ble. 

There are many other loose points in his argument, some of 
which are inherent in the theory, some simply due to carelessness 
or oversight. But certainly the theory is valueless in this form. 
His theory of sun spots has even less to recommend it than the 
other, and is full of errors which render it simply grotesque. But 
it should be noted, in fairness to the author, that he makes no 
pretensions to be an authority on such subjects, and offers his 
theories simply as suggestions. The modesty and candor with 
which he writes are quite charming, and so also, but for another 
reason, is the highly ‘‘ intense ”’ style, indicated by such phrases as 
“ swift-flying messengers of omnipotence, shedding effluence from 
their wings.” 

THE DESTRUCTION OF GOTHAM. New York: 

Funk & Wagnalls. 

This very foolish and crude production probably owes its lease 
of existence in type and binding to the fact that it is full of wild 
and startling statements concerning the relations of the rich and 
the poor, and the inevitable conflict between them which the present 
“labor troubles” have brought to be one of the catch-phrases of the 
day. Any work of social revovation is likely to be impeded rather 
than helped by theoretical speculations and imaginative concep- 
tions like those in Mr. Miller’s story. A writer who hopes to 
give stimulus to sympathy for the oppressed must, to begin with, 
take simple and serious ground; he must tell the truth, and not 
make absurd statements which the most common observation 
controverts. But Mr. Miller isa poet, and poets are under the 
thrall of imagination. He has been in the habit of telling his 
stories sketchily out of his own fancies. We like his idyls of the 
forest and the prairie better than we do his realistic pictures of 
New York society. A good deal of variety, many sharp contrasts 
and strange diversities go to make up city life, and a writer needs a 
wise outlook and a strong grasp of the facts in his experience be- 
fore he may venture to give a picture of any sort of civilization. 


By Joaquin Miller. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 
| was natural perhaps that the success of the clever stories of 

English regimental life by “John Strange Winter’ (lately 
ascertained to be a woman) should have led to imitations. ‘‘ Mr. 
Desmond, U.S. A.,” and by John Coulter (A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago) is evidently a following of that nature. But it as evi- 
dently misses the whole point and spirit of the ‘“‘ Winter” books. 
The putting-on of the masculine air, now that we know the secret, 
by the English writer, is very amusing. Her books were written 
as from the inside, and so faithful was the description of life in 
barracks, and so keen the satirical notes upon easily identified 
members of English “society,” that Mess-rooms were visibly 
agitated. When the Plungers saw how it was they were too 
bewildered to be any longer indignant. There is not the least 
touch of that realism in this American imitation, nor is there any 
doubt at all about John Coulter being a woman. As a story 
“Mr. Desmond” is formless and weak, while its assumption to 
describe life at an army post is undeserving of notice. 

“The Old Colony; or Pilgrim Land Past and Present,” issued 
by the Fall River Line and Old Colony Railroad, is a guide-book, 
intended, of course, to advertise those lines of travel, but of more 
than usual merit and interest. It describes intelligently the local- 
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ities from Boston, down by Plymouth, Fall River and Newport, to 
Mariha’s Vineyard and Nantucket, and has a number of good il- 
lustrations, and half a dozen useful maps, with a classified list of 
the principal hotels and boarding-houses, and theircharges. Copies 
may be procured of the officers of the lines, including Mr. George 
L. Connor, General Passenger Agent, New York. 

Three new issues in Messrs, Cassell & Co.’s National Library, 
(received through W. C. Wilson & Co.,111 South Eleventh street), 
are ‘“‘Hamlet;” ‘ Nature and Art,” by Mrs. Inchbald ; and Plu- 
tarch’s Lives of Alcibiades and Coriolanus, Aristides and Cato the 
Censor. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
TANNHE memoir of Peter Cooper, by Thomas Hughes, is not ex- 
actly to be suppressed, after all. It will be circulated pri- 
vately in the Cooper family only, while a more elaborate memori- 
al volume is to be prepared for the public. 
“Sabina Zembra” is the full title of Mr. William Black’s new 
novel, publication of which will begin in October. Miss Brad- 


‘ don’s new novel, “One thing Needful,” will be issued early this 


month, A Military History of the Civil War from the Southern 
point of view, may be expected from the pens of Generals Beaure- 
gard and Longstreet. A London firm will publish it. 

The little volume on “ Raleigh ” which Mr. Gosse has written 
for Mr. Lang’s ‘ English Worthies,” is about ready. The title 
of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s new book on the Irish question, about 
to be published in London, is ‘‘ The League of North and South.” 
It will treat of events from 1850 to 1855. Miss Amelia B, Ed- 
wards has been honored by Smith College, England, with the de- 
gree of LL.D. Miss Edwards is noted not onty as a novelist, but 
as an Egyptologist, and she deserves recognition as one of the truly 
remarkable literary women of the time. 

A new original poem of twelve stanzas, by Mr. Swinburne, en- 
titled, “‘ A Word for the Navy,” will shortly appear in a collection 
of sea songs, etc., to be published by Mr. Redway. A Western 
court has enjoined a local dealer from selling Grant’s Memoirs at 
a price below the regular publisher’s price. It was held that an 


agent had no right to sell a subscription book to a dealer, to be re- 


sold. Zola is now engaged upon a novel called ‘‘ La Terre,” de- 
voted to the life of the peasantry. Afterwards, it is said, he will 
take up the Railways, the Army, and Journalism as the subjects of 
three more novels. 

The total number of ‘summer novels” issued so far this 
season is said to be below the total of that of 1885 to the same 
period. Cupples, Upham & Co. have in press, ‘‘ The Winnipeg 
Country, or, Roughing it with an Eclipse Party,” to be profusely 
illustrated. Of the new cheap edition of Vanity Fair recently 
published in England 60,000 copies were taken by the trade at 
once. Jules Verne is publishing a story in the Paris Journal des 
Debats, called ‘ Robur le Conquerant,” of which the scene so far 
is laid in Philadelphia. 

Katharine E. Conway has associated herself with Clara 
Erskine Clements in the production of ‘‘ A Handbook of Christian 
Symbols and Stories of the Saints,” which Ticknor & Co. will 
publish. “An Introduction to the Study of Robert Brown- 
ing’s Poetry,’”’ by Prof. Hiram Corson, of Cornell, is announced by 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston.——“ A History of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Movement,” by Mrs. H. Quilter, the English art critic, is in 
process of construction. 

Messrs. H. V.& H. W. Poor, publishers of the standard ‘“‘ Manual 
of Railroads,” have prepared a companion volume which promises 
to be equally valuable, ‘‘A Directory of Railway Officials and 
Railway Directors.” Messrs. F. Warne & Co. are to issue a new 
edition of Napier’s ‘‘ Peninsula War,” in six volumes. “The 
History of England from Ceesar’s Invasion to the Accession of the 
House of Tudor,” on which Sir James H. Ramsay has been en- 
gaged for many years, is now approaching completion. The work 
will probably extend to six or eight octavo volumes.——M. Daudet 
is busy with his dramatization of “* Numa Roumestan,” which 
he calls “‘ Nord et Midi? The play is to conform to the novel ex- 
cept in its political aspect, which the author, properly as we judge 
it, considers an obstacle. 

B. Quaritch, London, will shortly publish the third and final 
series of Carew Hazlitt’s bibliographical collections and notes. 
The project for a lyric drama by Gounod, taken from de Musset’s 
“Ou ne badine pas avec l’amour,” cannot apparently be carried 
out. Madame Lardin de Musset, sister of the poet, refuses to 
authorize any adaptation from her brother’s works. The publi- 
cation of the announced volume of Shelley’s “‘ Essays and Let- 
ters,” has been delayed for a short time, in order to include certain 
valuable copyright matter which the editor has received permis- 
sion from Sir Percy Shelley to make use of. 
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Mr. Charles Dudley Warner is engaged upon some magazine 
papers descriptive of New Orleans and of life in that city. 

The report of the Senate Committee on Patents, presenting 
the Chace Copyright bill as modified to the favorable consideration 
of the Senate, slumbers on the Senate calendar and will not be 
taken up this session. An effort was contemplated to obtain the 
passage of the bill in the Senate, so as to give time for action in 
the lower House before adjournment, but it was deemed unadvi- 
sable to take this course. As the present Congress lasts till March 
4, 1887, the present calendar holds over to the “short session” 
opening next December, and it is the intention of Senator Chace 
to bring up his bill early in the session with an important speech 
on the subject of international copyright in general. The bill has 
not yet been introduced in the lower House, but that step is likely 
to be taken early in the short session. The only bill which has 
been before the House this year was the Hawley bill, introduced 
by Representative Tucker simultaneously with its introduction in 
the Senate, and referred to the Judiciary Committee, of which he 
is chairman, and to which copyright bills have usually been referred 
by the House. It is a curious fact that there has so far never been 
a direct vote in either house on the subject of international copy- 
right—so that, if there is no prestige of victory, there is also no 
set-back of defeat. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

NHE editor of Lippincott’s Magazine announces that the series of 
papers from literary workers describing their experiences in 
their profession will be somewhat modified in character, beginning 
with the September number. The general heading, “Our Expe- 
rience Meetings,” (not very felicitous, perhaps, at best), will be 
discontinued, and the papers will be published as independent con- 
tributions to the body of the work. This will obviate the neces- 
sity of bringing together in one number the confessions of people 
of the same or similar callings, and will thus give greater variety 
to the series, while the articles themselves will be probably some- 
what more elaborate. Papers for the series have been engaged 
from Brander Matthews, H. H. Boyesen, George Parsons Lathrop, 
Robert J. Burdette, E. P. Roe, R. H. Stoddard, John Habberton, 
George Alfred Townsend, Walt Whitman, and many others, and 
these will be supplemented by the professional experiences of lead- 
ing actors and actresses, politicians, musicians, artists, singers, ete. 

The “War” feature of the August Century is the Battle of 
Fredericksburg, described by General James Longstreet, and by 
General Darius N. Couch and General William Farrar Smith, the 
latter of whom were Union corps commanders in the battle. A 
short paper by Major J. Horace Lacy, of Virginia, owner of the 
historic “‘ Lacy House” opposite Fredericksburg, describes “‘ Lee 
at Fredericksburg.” 

The Brooklyn Magazine has invited a singular competition. 
Improving, or at least advancing, on the voting tests as to the best 
novel of the season, the best ten, best twenty writers, and so-on,— 
the Brooklyn asks its readers to decide by vote which is the best 
daily newspaper in the United States. Such questions are na- 
turally largely answered according to local prejudices, and the 
ballotings recorded by the Brooklyn show, as much as anything 
else, how its circulation is diversified. Philadelphia fares badly, 
The Times doing the best with some thirty odd votes; and The 
Ledger not even being mentioned! The polls will be open for a 
month yet, and so far the New York Times seems to be the favorite. 

J. W. Alexander is making a picture of Robert Louis Steven- 
son for The Century. 

The current number of the Lutheran Church Review has an 
article by Dr. Schmucker on ‘“* Luther’s Small Catechism ” which 
gives an account of most of the Lutheran Catechismsin use in this 
country. 

The July Baptist Quarterly has six papers by prominent men 
of that denomination. 

The Southern Bivouac has an interesting illustrated paper on 
the Trappist monastery of Bethlehem. 

The contents of the last number of the American Journal of 
Archzology include articles on a Hittite cylinder in the Musée 
Fol, at Geneva, by Emile Duval; on two Ptolemaic inscriptions, 
the property of Mr. Joseph W. Drexel, by Prof. A. C. Merriam ; 
and Mrs. Zelia Nuttall gives a new classification and theory as to 
the origin of the terra-cotta heads of Teotihucan. 

The Book Buyer for August contains an excellent sketch of 
Mr. Noah Brooks, accompanied by a more than ordinarily sue- 
cessful portrait. 

It has not been finally decided when the first number of the 
projected Scribner's Magazine will be issued, but it is possible it 
may appear about the beginning of 1887. Messrs. Scribner desire 
it to be known that the proposed magazine is an entirely new en- 
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terprise and in no way an outgrowth or revival of the old Scribner’s 
Monthly to which The Century is now the successor. 

A special “‘educational number” of the American Bookseller, 
under date of July 21st, will be of interest to all persons concerned 
in books. It is one of the most extensive lists in existence, con- 
taining over 6,000 titles, arranged with the greatest care. In tech- 
nical and scientific books generally the reader will meet many 
titles not found in other school book catalogues. It is an alto- 
gether admirable piece of work. 








ART NOTES. 
b  depneg HOMER’S water-color entitled “A Voice from 
the Cliff’ which attracted marked attention in the Na- 
tional Academy exhibition four years ago, has recently been suc- 
cessfully etched by J. D. Smillie. It is a composition of the three 
figures, fisher-lasses, standing together on the shore listening to a 
hail from the cliffs. The work was bought from the exhibition by 
E. C. Stedman, the catalogue price being $500. As an illustration 
of the increase iu value of pictures possessing unquestionable mer- 
it, it is worth mentioning that this example of America’s strongest 
water-colorist is appraised now at $2,500. 

EK. L. Major, the first recipient of the Hallgarten prize, is con- 
tinuing his studies in Paris, and will remain there during the com- 
ing winter. In accordance with the terms of the competition he 
sends home tothe trustees of the fund specimens of his work 
from time to time, and it is said the drawings show evidence of 
faithful work and of satisfactory progress. 

Miss Greatorex is another American artist who has received 
an honorable mention in the Paris Salen. Her work is a water- 
color, said to be a still-life, entitled ‘‘ Un Thé Russe.” The Amer- 
ican students and artists seemed to be much pleased with it, and 
are writing home praising its merits very highly. 

Mrs. J. W. Thomas, a sister of the sculptor J. Q. A. Ward, 
has a curious statuette in alabaster, about six inches high, under 
a glass case in the drawing-room of her handsome country-seat 
near Newburgh on the Hudson. It is the figure of an Irishman 
who used to do chores for her family thirty-five years ago in 
Brooklyn, and is wonderfully life-like and faithful, even to the 
patches in his trousers, the rent in his coat, and the creases in his 
narrow-brim stove-pipe hat. The work was executed with a pen- 
knife by her brother, then in his teens, while on a visit at her 
house. It so pleased her that she took it to the sculptor H. K. 
Brown. ‘“ Madam,” said he, admiring it, “this boy has something 
in him.” For six years afterward Mr. Ward was a pupil in 
Brown’s studio, laying the foundations of the most prosperous 
career yet achieved by an American sculptor. 

Mr. J. W. Alexander has been staying at Bournemouth en- 
gaged on a portrait of Robert Louis Stevenson, the distinguished 
author. The portrait is finished, and is being reproduced on 
wood for publication in the Century Magazine. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 
HE reports which we from time to time receive from M. 
-asteur’s laboratory have now descended from the tri- 
umphant announcement of uniform success to an exhibition of the 
comparative percentages of deaths in cases treated by his method 
and not treated at all. The figures must be said to show a very 
successful method of treatment on the whole, however, and it 
seems unreasonable to demand success in every case when in the 
only disease where inoculation has taken the position of an as- 
sured success,—small-pox,—it is admitted that it is not a sure 
protection. The results given as the latest summing-up of Pas- 
teur’s work show a death-rate in the persons he has treated after 
being bitten by animals known to be rabid of 1.04 per cent., while 
the ordinary death-rate is stated by authorities at about 16 per 
cent. Of bites on portions of the body unprotected by clothing, 
however, the ordinary death-rate is much higher,—about 80 per 
cent.; while in those of this kind treated by Pasteur’s method the 
rate is only increased to 1.80 per cent. In cases of wolf bites the 
inoculation process seems to be less effective, showing 14 per cent. 
of deaths against 66 per cent. ordinary rate. No doubt the com- 
paratively small number of cases on which these statistics of 
mortality are based is productive of much variation from the re- 
sult as it would be established by mere complete experiment. 
Thus the rate for deaths from wolf rabies is no doubt swelled un- 
duly by the three Russians who it will be remembered were 
treated after a very considerable time had elapsed from the date 
of their infection, and whose flesh was also terribly lacerated by 
the teeth of the rabid beasts, of course inercasing the chance of a 
fatal termination. 
The Datavya Bhavata Karyalaya, Calcutta, India, a society 
formed for the purpose of publishing for gratuitous distribution 
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an English translation of the Mahabharata, finds itself embar- 
rassed for want of funds, and asks aid, so that the publication 
need not be discontinued. Subscriptions may be sent to William 
Emmette Coleman, San Francisco, Cal., or to the Secretary, Pro- 
taba Chandra Roy, 367 Upper Chitpore Road, Calcutta, India. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company of New 
York has recently been organized for the purpose of establishing 
direct telephonic communication between the large cities of the 
country. The first line has been constructed between New York 
and Philadelphia, the length of the route adopted being about 100 
miles. Four years ago a similar attempt was made to connect 
New York and Boston, but the iron wire strung between the two 
cities did not prove successful. The present company has em- 
ployed hard-drawn copper wires, and now has seventy-four of 
them running the whole distance. The line is entirely aerial, ‘ex- 
cept where waters of some width are crossed, in which case 
submarine cables are employed. Between the two cities there 
are six series of cables, the longest stretches being under the 
Hudson and Delaware rivers. The cables terminate at the 
foot of Vesey Street, in New York, and near the foot of Walnut 
Street, in this city. The line will probably be open for business 
within a few weeks, and it is expected that it will prove a great 
convenience. 

The American Institute of Archeology has appealed for sub- 
scriptions to enable Mr. Joseph Thacher Clarke to undertake 
some excavations in Magna Grecia, in behalf of the Institute. 
The sum required is but two thousand dollars. 

In answer to the appeal of last year, $25,000 has been raised 
for putting up a building for the American school at Athens, and 
the edifice is now in course of erection. The money was raised 
mostly in Boston. 

From Glasgow, the Shipping. World says, “ comes evidence of 
an unmistakable character that oil has been tried and found want- 
ing. The managers of the Laird line, after a long trial of oil on 
board one of their steamers, have decided, on purely economic 
grounds, to abandon altogether the use of oil as a fuel, having as- 
certained from practical tests extending over a considerable period 
that coal is the cheaper fuel of the two. Accordingly they have 
had the oil tanks taken out of their vessel, and have returned to 
the use of coal, notwithstanding the fact that the oil tanksand the 
apparatus for accomplishing complete combustion of oil cost a con- 
siderable sum of money. Although considerable ingenuity has 
been displayed, and several difficulties have been overcome, there 
is nothingin the latest apparatusand arrangements which have been 
adopted in Southeastern Russia, where petroleum has been exten- 
sively used as fuel, which appears likely to expedite the adoption 
of liquid fuel in our mercantile marine. There is little probability 
of petroleum being sold in this country at a price which will en- 
able it to take the place of coal.” 

The Electrical Subway Commission, having decided that the 
best plan for putting the telegraph, telephone, and electric light 
wires underground in the city of New York consisted in a conduit 
of asphalt concrete, has now awarded the contract for its con- 
struction to the Consolidated Telegraph and Electrical Subway 
Company. The contract provides that the company shall be the 
servant of the Commission, and subject always to its authority; 
that the conduits are to be built by the company in accordance 
with the plans of the Commission, and maintained under such 
rules and regulations as it may adopt. It is stipulated also that 
no favoritism is to be shown to any one, and that the conduits are 
to be open to all companies at the same proportional rentals, 
which are to be fixed by the Commission. In no case are they to 
exceed the cost of keeping up the wires as at present, or ten per 
cent. upon the capital invested in constructing and maintaining 
the conduits. The work of constructing the conduits will be 
begun, probably, about the middle of August, and will proceed, it 
is stated, at the rate of 500 feet per day. The coutracting com- 
pany claims to own patent rights covering the manufacture of 
asphaltum-concrete conduits, as recommended by the Commission, 
to the number of twenty-one, and to control severai others in 
addition. It is hardly probable, however, that the work of put- 
ting the wires underground will be permitted to proceed without 
the interference of an unusually large number of injunctions and 
lawsuits. It is still an open question, in the first place, as to 
whether the Commission has the authority to make such a contract. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE POEM ON MILTON’S BLINDNESS. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 
I READ with some surprise the following statement in THE AMER- 
ICAN for July 3d: “It is strange to note in this work, [‘‘ A His- 
tory of Education,’’] the mistake, so often corrected, of attributing 
to Milton himself the poem ‘On His Blindness,’—which was 
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really written by Elizabeth Lloyd, (afterwards Mrs. Howell), a 
Quaker lady of Philadelphia.” 

This is the first time that correction has been brought to my 
notice; and, asthe ‘Sonnet on His Blindness” is in all the edi- 
tions of Milton’s poems with which I am acquainted, I shall be 
greatly obliged if you will designate the authority on which you 
attribute it to Mrs. Howell. 

Mr. Emerson, in his ‘“ Parnassus,” attributes it without hesi- 
tation to Milton. Mr. Bryant, also, who ought to be good author- 
ity, in ‘‘ A Library of Poetry and Song,” includes it among Milton’s 
poems. It has also, in the latter work, the honor of a beautiful 
illustration of the poet and his daughters, with the last line of the 
sonnet, 

“They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
as a motto. 

The poem has a most decided Miltonic ring, to say the least, 
andif it is not his, the lady who composed it ought surely to have 
the credit of it. Very respectfully, 

M. K. Cross. 
Waterloo, Iowa, July 17. 


[There are two well known pieces of verse referring to Mil- 
ton’s blindness. The first of these is the sonnet, written by Mil- 
ton himself, in 1652, ending as mentioned above with the famous 
line, ‘‘ They also serve, etc.” It is, of course, properly included 
in the Bryant and other Miltonian collections referred to by our 
correspondent. The other, however, and the one which is quoted, 
(p. 190), in Prof. Painter’s History of Education, and is there at- 
tributed to Milton, is a poem of several stanzas, beginning and 
ending as below: 

“T am old and blind— 
Men point at me as smitten by God’s frown, 
Afflicted and deserted of my kind, 

Yet Iam not cast down. 


“Tam weak, yet strong; 
I murmur not that I no longer see; 
Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong, 
Father Supreme! to thee. 
x * se e 4 st ae 


“Oh! Iseem to stand 
Trembling, where foot of mortal ne’er hath been, 
Wrapped in the radiance of thy sinless land, 
Which eye hath never seen. 


“Visions come and go; 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng ; 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 

Of soft and holy song.” 


It is this poem which was written by Mrs. Howell. It is 
found in Prof. Cleveland’s ‘Compendium of American Literature,” 
of an edition at least as early as 1859, with the title, “‘ Milton’s 
Prayer of Patience,” and the fact of the authorship has been well 
known to many persons. It first appeared in the Pennsylvania 
Freeman, the anti-slavery newspaper published in this city, of 
which John G. Whittier was for some time editor, and commanded 
attention then, but subsequently was lost to sight—and then after 
some time made its appearance in an English journal as a “ post- 
humous poem of Milton, found among his papers.” As such it 
was reprinted in the Home Journal, of New York, some thirty 
years ago, but the attention of that journal, (edited then by Mor- 
ris and Willis), was called to its true authorship, and the correc- 
tion was properly made in its columns. Since, however, the 
poem has often reappeared ascribed to Milton, though, as men- 
tioned, the truth as to its authorship has repeatedly been repro- 
duced. 

Mrs. Howell was Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, of this city. She was 
one of two talented sisters, the other, (since Mrs. Neill, of Cali- 
fornia), being also a writer of poetry.—Eb. ‘THE AMERICAN. | 


ENGLISH TESTIMONY ON A MOOT POINT? 
H®™ majesty’s government has been investigating the cause of trade de- 

_ pression in the United Kingdom by means of an able and learned roy- 
ai comission. Among others, one of the princes of the Sheffield steel trade 
was cxamined on the effects of the American tariff policy upon British trade 
prosperity. The witness, Mr. Thomas Edward Vickers, a manufacturer of 
world-wide celebrity, was questioned, and answered as follows :— 

“Tf the price of a certain quality of steel at Sheffield is £40 per ton, 
and if the price of the same manufacture in America were £42 per ton, you 
could not, of course, export?” 

“Tt would be impossible to compete with them.” 

“ Because the duty would bring yours up to £53 16s. per ton, while theirs 
would be £42?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Therefore, it does not follow that the consumers pay the extra price 
represented by the duty?” 


1From the New Orleans Times- Democrat, 
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“Certainly not. They do not pay anything like the amount that is rep- 
resented by the duty, because the works have been established, and their 
proprietors must now manufacture at a low price in order to keep the works 
going; they do not manufacture at a large profit.” 

“The effect of the American tariffis to keep your goods out, without 
raising the price in America to the consumer to anything like the amount 
represented by the duty?” 

“That is so now; it was not so in the past.” 

Professor Bonamy Price: ‘But do you believe that the word ‘ now’ is 
to goon?” 

“T believe the duty in the past has fostered the building of these works ; 
these works are there and must be kept going.” 

“ Ata profit?” 

“ Ata profit or no profit, they must be kept going.” 

“What I wanted to know was this: whether, supposing the tariff not 
acting, the works are in the state that they would have been if they had no 
duty as far as the steel goes?” 

“T believe at the present time they are paying no more for their steel 
than they would be if they had no duty.” 

Now, if the most ardent friend and advocate of protection can construct 
a better answer to the argument of the free trade doctrinaires, that under 
protection the consumer has to pay the value of goods and the duty to boot, 
than is contained in Mr. Vickers’s evidence, the 7imes-Democrat will be hap- 
py to print it. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

A GERMAN HERO OF THE COLONIAL DAYS IN PENNSYLVANIA; or The Life 
and Times of Henry Antes. By Rev. Edwin McMinn. Pp. 305. $1.25. 
Moorestown, N. J.: 1886. 

LIFE OF SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

GosPEL FAIrH COMMENDED TO COMMON SENSE. By John Leighton, D. D. 
Pp. 139. $0.75. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

WAR AND Peace. A HIsTorRIcAL NOVEL. By Count Leon Tolstoi. Boro- 
dino—The French at Moscow—Epilogue. 1: two Volumes. Pp. 290: 
391. $1.75. New York: W.S. Gottsberger. 

LA Piatra CoUNTRIES OF SOUTH AMERICA. By E. J. M. Clemens. 
$1.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

KIDNAPPED: Being Memoirs of the Adventures of David Balfour in the 
year 1751 [ete.] Written by himself, and now set forth by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Pp. 324. $1.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


By O. J. Hollister. New 


Pp. 535. $—. 


Pp. 511. 


DRIFT. 

—Seventeen sea-going steamships sailed from New York on Saturday, 
the 31st ult. Four were bound for Liverpool—the Umbria, Italy, City of Ches- 
ter and Brooklyn City. The Devoniasailed for Glasgow, the Waesland for Ant- 
werp, the W. A. Scholten for Rotterdam, the Labrador for Havre and the Hecla 
for Copenhagen. And for American ports there were steamships bound for 
Galveston, Aspinwall, New Orleans, Trinidad, Havana, Para and Progreso. 


—Six divers are now constantly at work on the Oregon, steam 
pumps being used to supply them with air. Each man remains 
under water from a half hour to an hour at a time. By the end 
of that period, the pressure becomes difficult to bear. The air 
is forced through five-ply rubber hose, which it would be almost 
impossible to cut or break. The greater part of the cargo has now 


been removed. It consists largely of cotton goods. The divers, armed with 
hooks like the ’longshoremen, take hold of the bales, and transfer them to 
the steam pulleys by which they are hoisted on board the wrecking vessel. 
The average daily work accomplished is twenty bales. It is probable that 
the whole cargo will be removed within a few weeks. Most of the mail has 
also been recovered. We are still receiving magazines and other mail mat- 
ter from the ill-fated vessel, but their long immersion in the sea has detracted 
considerably from their value. In order to get at the mail room, it was nec- 
essary to blow a hole in the side of the vessel with dynamite. Much of the 
mail, however, was utterly ruined before its recovery. The Oregon itself 
is rapidly going to nieces. Not only has she broken in two between the 
mainmast and the foremast, but her bow has already fallen overin the sand. 
The mainmast and mizzenmast are still visible above water.—Scientific Amer- 
ican. 

—The Island of Barbadoes is the most densely populated part of the 
earth. This island, with an area of 100,600 acres, contains a population of 
over 175,000 souls, that is to say, an average of no less than 1,054 people 
to each of its 166 square miles of territory. The Chinese province of Keang- 
su, which was at one time ignorantly imagined to be the most uncomforta- 
bly crowded district under the sun, contains but 850 moon-eyed celestials 
to the square mile, while East Flanders, in Belgium, the most thickly popu- 
lated neighborhood in Europe, can boast of only 705 inhabitants to the 
square mile. Coming nearer home, Westchester, county, N. Y., with a ter- 
ritory three times as large, has only four-sevenths as many people as are 
packed upon this thronged, man-ridden Caribbee island. If the Empire 
State were as thickly settled as Barbadoes it would boast a population of 
60,000,000. Of the 175,000 souls in this island 9 per cent. are whites and 91 
per cent. are blacks or mixed blood. 


—Precoctous ArtIstTs.-—The history of art is so rich in illustrations of 
precocity that it is difficult to select the best examples. Mantegna showed 
such marked ability as a child that he was taken up by a patron and entered 
by his master inthe guild of painters before the completion of his 11th 
year. Again, Andrea del Sarto is said to have shown fondness for drawing 
asachild, and at the early age of 7 to be introduced to the world of art in 
the shop of a goldsmith. Raphael seems to have been a painter from the 
cradle. He was sent to learn of Perugino when 12 years old, and at 17 was 
painting on his own account. Tiziano showed asa child a decided prefer- 
ence for art over classics, and painted at the age of 12 q “ Madenna and 
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Child” in the tabernacle of a house, and about two years later studied under 
Gentile Bellini. Tintoretto used as a child to draw on the walls of his 
father’s house, and received the name by which he is most widely known at 
this early date. Hardly less striking in his precocity is Michael Angelo, 
who, asa lad, kept running off to the studios, and at 14 was received by 
Ghirlandajo as a regular pupil. Turning from Italy we meet with no less 
interesting illustrations of artistic precocity. Murillo displayed talent as a 
child, covering the walls of his house with his drawings. It is said that he 
painted pictures as a boy and sold them at the fair. Holbein, who was 
taught at an early age by his father, painted finished pictures at the age of 
13. Ruysdael is said to have painted notable pictures at 12. At the same 
time Cornelius painted original compositions in the cathedral at Neuss 
which show great talent. Vernet helped when a boy to paint his father’s 
pictures. Ary Scheffer, the son of a painter, painted from early childhood 
and exhibited in the Amsterdam salon at 12. Among sculptors Canova is 
said to have carved a lion at 12. Thorwaldsen is said to have entered on a 
regular course of study at 11. Coming to our own country we find instances 
of precocity which equal, if they do not surpass, those furnished by other 
countries. Perhaps the most remarkable instance is George Morland. He 
is said to have taken to pencil and crayon almost as soon as he left the 
cradle. Sketches of his made at 4, 5 and 6 were exhibited to the Society of 
Artists, and won praise for the child artist. Sir Thomas Lawrence was an- 
other childish marvel. Asa small boy he could draw portraits, and at 9 
not only copied historical paintings in a masterly style, but succeeded in 
compositions of hisown. At 10 his childish fame was such that he was sent 
by his father to Oxford to paint bishops, earls and other notabilities—an ex- 
periment which brought great gain to his impecunious parent. At 17 the 
period of his riper and more lasting fame commenced. With these instances 
must be reckoned Landseer, who, taught by his father, could draw well at 5 
and exceptionally at 8. When only 13 he drew a majestic St. Bernard dog, 
which was etched by his brother, and in the same year pictures of his ap- 
peared in the Royal Academy under the name of Master E. Landseer. 
Gainsborough was a confirmed painter at 12. Turner, though hampered by 
poverty, made such progress that he exhibited at 15. Wilkie says he could 
draw before he could read, and he exhibited at 14. Flaxman amused him- 
self when a sickly child by drawing in crayon, and exhibited busts at 15.— 
Nineteenth Century. 

—The lot of the average monarch is not an extremely happy one. An 
English statistician has recently compiled a statement of the number of 
sovereigns who, within the historical era, have come to violent or ignomin- 
ious ends. On his list are 2,550 kings and emperors, reigning over 74 na- 
tions. Of these 300 were overthrown, 64 were deposed, 28 committed suicide, 
£3 became insane or imbecile, 100 were killed in battle, 123 were captured 
by the enemy, 25 were tortured to death, 151 were assassinated, and 108 
were hanged, shot or beheaded by their subjects. Less than one-third lived 
out their reigns prosperously. 

—The Russian Empire contains 884 penitentiary establishments (at 
least that is the number of which the Administration of Prisons publishes 
any account.) Their occupants on the Ist of January last year numbered 
91,515 of both sexes, an excess of nearly 8 per cent. above the returns of the 
preceding 12 months. Of these persons the ordinary houses of detention 
contained 68,000, the convict persons 6,500, the reformatories 8,000, the 
prisons in Poland 8,000. The proportion of women was leg than 10 per 
cent. of the whole, but in the kingdom of Poland the women amounted to 
16 per cent. of the incarcerated (probably owing to their participation in 
political agitation.) Nearly three-quarters of a million arrests take place in 
the year.— London Times. 

—Gladstone was making ready to leave town at the end of the week in 
Sir Thomas Brassey’s yacht, but has changed his plans promptly on hear- 
ing Salisbury’s new programme for the session. He will probably resolve to 
remain in harness, with occasional intervals of rest, till the recess. If 
Chamberlain is determined to keep the Tories in, as he grandiloquently stated, 
till Gladstone retires frcm the leadership of the Liberal party, I imagine he 
will have to wait a longer time and find he has shouldered a heavier burden 
than he anticipated when he rashly spoke. Dr. Andrew Clark, who has 
attended Mr. Gladstone in all his attacks of exhaustion and illness for many 
years aud knows him perfectly, states that every organ in Gladstone’s body 
is as sound as a rock to-day.—T7. P. O'Connor in N. Y. Star. 

—A correspondent of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat has been traveling 
through the South. From Savannah he sends the following advertisements 
clipped from an Oglethorpe county newspaper of recent date :— 

WARNING! 
LL parties are hereby notified not to hire or harbor Charley Callaway. colored. as 
he is under contract with me for the year 1886. Any information as to his 
whereabouts thankfully received. ED. JACKSON, Stephens, Ga. 
RUNAWAYS! 
A LL persons are hereby warned not to hire or harbor Arthur Cheney, white, or 
4 Henry Johnson or Louis Glenn, Colored, as they are under contract with me 
for the present year. M. H. ARNOLD, Crawford, Ga. 

In explanation he says that the legislature is controlled by the land- 
owners, storekeepers, small traders and their legal advisers, and that the 
laws are what might be expected in view of this fact. Take, for instance, 
the law for the enforcement of agricultural contracts, under which such 
advertisements as the above are published; “it is not only cast-iron in the 
manner in which it holds the laborer down to his contract, but provides 
for damages not only against the man who may employ the fugitive laborers 
but forbids the extension of food or shelter under disabilities.” Under it a 
man anxious to get work may be hounded from one end of the state to the 
other. Under the vagrant law, the laborer out of work but looking for it 
may be swept off to the chain-gang, innocent but helpless. The lien law is 
of apiece with the others. The negro tenant, asa rule, is in debt to his 
landlord, the tenant has to execute a erop-lien note, by which he mortgages 
his entire crop, mule, pigs, furniture, ete., for the payment of the lien at 
maturity. If the tenant is improvident (as too many are) or has bad luck, 
his fate is sealed. 





Pleurisy Pains, and all Ast!:matic and Bronchial Affections, are soon relieved by 
that certain remedy for Coughs and Colds, Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The American Fire 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, $400,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and 
all other claims, . 

Surplus over all liabilities, 


1,070,610 92 
447,821 13 


ToTaL Assets, JANUARY IsT, 1886, 


$1,918,432.05 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
JOHN WELSH, P. S. HUTCHINSON, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD we Assistant wantin 


—THE— 
William Cramp & Sons 
Ship and Engine 


Building Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


—THE— 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


310 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. 


Acts as Financial Agent in the negotiating, funding 
and marketing of Corporate Securities. Deals in 
Bonds, Corporation, Railroad, State, Municipal, ete. 
Executes orders on commission in Bonds, Stocks, ete. 
Collects interest and dividends. Receives money on 
deposit, allowing interest. As desirable investments 
offer, will issue its Debenture Bonds, secured by its 
capital and assets. 
OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 

WHARTON BARKER, Vice President. 

HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., Treasurer. 

ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

ILLIAM BROCKIE, WITARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE S. PEPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WIST AR BROWN, 

WILLIAM POTTER. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF STOCKHOLDERS : 
George M. Troutman, John Wanamaker, 
Gustavus English, Henry E. Smith, 
Isaac H. Clothier, Charles B. Wright, 
William Pepper, M. D., Henry Lewis, 
Thomas Dolan, Craige Lippincott, 
John G. Reading, Hamilton Disston, 
Joseph E. Gillingham, Clayton French, 

Francis Rawle, 
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INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 

SURPLUS - - - - - - - = = = - = $2,395,450.73 

No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly progressive cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Equal to.an interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also calted to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 


ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, JOS. M. GIBBENS, 
President. Secretary 


MARSTON & WAKELIN,  - GENERAL AGENTS, 


_No. 133 S. Fourth Street, damon main 


MA NULPACTURE RS, 


The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co., 


ABRAHAM BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
WM. WHARTON, JR., SUPERINTENDENT. 
WHARTON BARKER, TREASURER, 


MACHINISTS AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 


THE WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE, 


INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIG- 
NAL SYSTEMS. 


EVERY VARIETY OF TRACK 
SUPPLIES. 


P.-O. Box 905. OFFICE, 125 S. Fourth St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Works, Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


‘ D VER ISI! IG A GENTS. 


ADVERTISERS 
can learn the exact cost 
of any proposed line of 
advertising in American 


papers by addressing 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
Send 10cts, for 100-Page Pamphlet. 
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TRUST A ND INST RA NCE COMPA NIES. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,200,000. 

SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of pre descrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, ete., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

‘ bg Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
socks, 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

acc OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 
ES1 

INC OME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEST, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
JOHN C, BULLITT. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 


_ corporations and bankers. 


ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 
ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN 8S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


‘DIRECTORS. 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Charles S. Hinchman, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Aaron Fries, 
Charles A. Sparks, 
Joseph Moore, Jr. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 
Clayton French, 








